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SAC doles out money 
for 1998-1999 year 


General assembly 
approves 
$237,049.78 to 
student groups 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


On April 13, the General Assem- 
bly of the Student Activities Com- 
mission approved the allocation of 
$237,049.78 in funding for student 
groups during the 1998-99 school 
year. The total amount of money re- 
quested by the groups was 
$366,751.24. The budget passed by a 
vote of 86-20, with nine abstentions. 
The Student Council will vote on the 
budget at their April 22 meeting. 

Of the amount requested, about 
65 percent was granted. The amounts 
of money awarded ranged greatly 
among the 55 groups requesting 


funds. 

SAC President Brian Weinthal 
could not be reached for comment for 
this story. 

Morry Safer, SAC Board Secretary 
and Religious Liaison, said of the bud- 
get, “We [the SAC] tried to be consis- 
tent between the money given to coun- 
cil and student groups. Those 
proposals which were late or unclear 
posed more of a problem for us. In 
addition, the SAC gave greater con- 
sideration to the financial requests that 
were set in stone and had a set dollar 
amount attached to them, such as 
photocopies. Travel costs and regis- 
tration fees were scrutinized. We kept 
the same principles regarding these 
matters throughout the entire deci- 
sion process.” 

Safer went on to say that those 
groups which understood the process 
were impressed by the results. 

“Even groups that did not receive 
all of the funding that they requested 
understand why the SAC made the 
decisions that it did,” Safer said. 

Continued on Page A5 
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Co-captain Dudley Dixon and the rest of the Blue Jays along with 
IKON Office Solutions helped raise $17,000 for the American Cancer 
Society at last Saturday’s lacrosse game. 


Stands to be finished by mid-May 


BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 
News-Letter Staff 


The new grandstands on the visi- 
tor side of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity stadium will be completed as 
scheduled, despite neighborhood 
concerns about the aesthetics uf the 
University Parkway facade. “In gen- 
eral, we don’t think the University is 
aware of the public’s perception of 
the University on University Av- 
enue,” said A.J. O’Brien, President of 
the Tuscany/ Canterbury Home- 
owners Association. 

The Homeowners Association is 
an organization for people living be- 
tween University Parkway and 
Linkwood Avenue to voice com- 
plaints and concerns about their 
neighborhood. According to Laura 
Csanady, Project Coordinator in the 
Johns Hopkins Office of Facilities and 
Real Estate, the University has tried 
to please the Tuscany/Canterbury 
Homeowners. 

“In the design and construction 
we’ve put fortha strong effort to make 
the stands pleasing and attractive to 
the community,” she said. “All of 


their concerns have been met, such as 
the finishing out of the appearance so 
that it [the grandstands] has a fin- 
ished look.” Gary Seiler, Project Man- 
ager for Roy Kirby and Sons, the con- 
tractor who has been making the 
renovations, agreed with Csanady. 
“Everybody likes the project,” he 
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The completion of the grandstands is eagerly awaited. 


said. “It’s going to enhance the Uni- 
versity itself.” But O’Brien claims the 
University has needed constant pres- 
sure from the Homeowners Asso- 
ciation. 

“Each step of the way we've had to 
remind Johns Hopkins that this 

Continued on Page A5 





JHU renovates Eastern High 


BY KEN SHIMADA 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins University is 

planning to renovate the building for- 
-merly knownas Eastern High School. 

The university won approval to buy 
and redevelop the building last year. 
The renovation will begin this sum- 
mer. 

The university received approval 
on November 27 from the Baltimore 
City Board of Estimates to buy and 
redevelop the vacant Eastern High 
School building on East 33rd Street as 
well as the surrounding property. 





Dennis O’Shea, Executive Direc- 
tor of Communications and Public 
Affairs at Hopkins, said, “We com- 
pleted the purchase from the city on 
May 22, 1997, and since that time the 
university has been engaged in at- 
tempting to fill up the occupancy of 
the space when it’s redeveloped.” 

The university submitted a bid for 
the site in early 1995 and the city se- 
lected the Hopkins proposal over a 
competing bid proposing a strip 
shopping center in July. Since then, 
the university and Dome Corpora- 
tion, a for-profit company owned 
jointly by the university and the Johns 
Hopkins Health 
System, have been 
working together. 
They have been in- 
volved in engineer- 
ing studies of the 
site. Discussions 
with potential ten- 
ants for the rede- 
veloped high 
school building, 
and negotiations 
with the city on the 
final contract have 
also taken place. 

“Basically, what 
we ve been looking 
at since then [last 
May] relates to de- 
veloping financing 
for the project and 
firming up the 





to renovate. 


. STACEY ROSENKRANZ/NEWS-LE ABE 
Aview of Eastern High School which Hopkins plans 


commitment of the different users 
going into the building,” said David 
Albright, the development manager 
for Dome Corporation. 

When renovations are complete, 
abouta quarter of the 150,000 square 
foot building is expected to house 
university offices such as adminis- 
trative and special programs in vari- 
ous university centers currently lo- 
cated off campus. However, Albright 
does not have a firm commitment as 
to which areas of the university will 
occupy the space. 

He added that Kennedy Krieger 

Continued on Page A5 
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Jays team 
up with 
IKON for 
charity 


BY LEON MARATCHI 
News-Letter Staff 


IKON Office Solutions and the 
Johns Hopkins University teamed up 
last Saturday for a benefit for the 
American Cancer Society (ACS) with 
a Lacrosse double-header at 
Homewood field. The inaugural La- 
crosse Classic raised over $17,000 on 
behalf of the University and IKON 
Office Solutions. 

The event brought together three 
constituents who are tied very closely. 
The ACS and IKON have already 
worked together to raise funds and 
awareness to battle cancer, while 
Johns Hopkins has long been noted 
as one of the premier medical research 
facilities in he world. 

In addition, the Johns Hopkins 
men’s lacrosse team has dedicated 
the season to Chris Gardner a former 
Blue Jay lacrosse player who lost his 
battle to cancer just last fall. 

“This is one of those rare opportu- 
nities for everyone to gain something. 
A very deserving charity benefited, a 
company got exposure in the com- 
munity, and it gave the Hopkins play- 
ers a chance to remember a friend 
and give back to the community,” 
said Assistant Athletic Director Andy 
Bilello, who organized the event. 

One dollar of the 10,219 six-dollar 
tickets sold to the event was directly 

Continued on Page A5 
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University plans 
Interfaith Center 


BY MICHAEL B. MILLER 
News-Letter Staff 


Plans for Johns Hopkins 
University’s Interfaith Center arenow 
being finalized, with hopes that the 
center will open sometime within the 
next academic year. Plans for the cen- 
ter began at the end of June 1997 
when the university purchased the 
former Alpheus Wilson Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal Church for 
$950,000. The building is located on 
the corner of University Parkway and 
Charles Street. 

The church’s former congregation 
merged almost a year ago with Grace 
United Methodist Church on the cor- 
ner of Charles Street and Northern 
Parkway. The building fulfills a need 
that Hopkins has had for along time. 
Morry Safer of the Jewish Students 
Association said of religious activi- 
ties on campus, “Some, like Catholic 
Mass on Sunday morning, aren’t a 
prime slot for reserving rooms, but 
others, specifically Friday night ser- 
vices for the Jewish Students Associa- 
tion, require multiple rooms every 
Friday evening, and are always hav- 
ing to fight for room reservations, 
move around regularly and get 
bumped when Housing or Residen- 
tial Life take over all the rooms in 
AMRI.” 

The building will eliminate the 
problems ofreserving roomsand pro- 
vide a place for students of all reli- 
gions to worship and plan activities. 
University Chaplain Sharon Kugler 
said, “We hope it’s a space that’s in- 
viting and vibrant.” The church, built 
between 1919 and 1927, was in need 
of several renovations before the 
building could be transformed into 
an interfaith center for Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

The building needs to be brought 
up to code and made handicap acces- 
sible. Also, air conditioning must be 
installed. Several problems with the 
building have forced the university to 
change it’s plans, and renovations 
have thus not yet begun. 

“We want to do it right,” said 
Sharon Kugler. “It will bea prototype 
in many ways.” Some of the planning 






problems had to do with accommo- 
dating all of the different religions 
practiced by students at this school. 
For example, the knave of the church, 
the mainarea for worship, has stained 
glass windows with New Testament 
images on them. The university 
wanted to preserve the windows and 
the light that they bring to the room, 
but some Jewish and Muslim groups 
can not worship in a room with faces 
on the walls. This problem will be 
solved by building shudders that can 
be closed over the windows. The 
shudders will be made of blown glass 
that will obscure the images but still 
allow light to enter through the win- 
dows. 

Also, the first three rows of pews in 
the nave will be removed to accom- 
modate groups that must worship sit- 
ting on the floor. The room will still 
seat over three hundred people. 
Sharon Kugler emphasized that this 
extra room in the church will also 
facilitate more musical events and li- 
turgical dancing in services. Also, a 
narthex is being built in front of the 
nave. 

A narthexisa foyer-like room that 
will allow people to enter the building 
and be able to view the types of ser- 
vice going on before they enter. This 
room will also be a place to post in- 
formation and inform people of the 
traditions of the services currently go- 
ing on. There are also plans to paint 
the dome in the front of the knave to 
look like the sky and paint the rest of 
the room with blues, golds and ivory. 
Sharon Kugler said that they were 
going for colors with “more universal 
appeal.” 

The basement of the building will 
be occupied by the Campus Minis- 
tries reception room, currently in the 
AMRI, alibrary, a volunteer services 
annex and offices for student reli- 
gious groups and the 12 campus min- 
isters. The offices of the ministers will 
be soundproofed as they do a lot of 
confidential conferences. There will 
also bearoom devoted solely to prayer 
and meditation. 

There is a kitchen in the basement 
that will facilitate more community 

Continued on Page A5 
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Wilson Memorial Church will soon be an Interfaith Center for Hopkins: 


students. 





LeVay closes out DSAGA series 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


Dr. Simon LeVay, a prominent 
neuroscientist, argued before an au- 
dience of approximately 60 students 
Tuesday night that homosexuality is 
far more than a lifestyle choice. The 
lecture was part of the “Pride and 
Prejudice Awareness Program,” a 
two-week long program sponsored 
by the Diverse Sexuality and Gender 
Alliance to discuss issues of gay rights. 
LeVay, who has led several studies 
researching biological explanations 
ofhomosexuality, proposed that there 
exists a significant difference in brain 
structures between homosexual and 
heterosexual men. 

Drawing on the results of his con- 
troversial 1991 study, he said that 


y 


i 


variations of pre-natal exposure to 
certain hormones could potentially 
produce variations in sexual orienta- 
tion later in life. He displayed several 
slides of brain tissue in females, het- 
erosexual males, and homosexual 
males, These slides indicated that ho- 
mosexual males had a far lower con- 
centration ofa particular type of cell, 
the “IANH 3” cell, than heterosexual 
males. For that matter, LeVay pointed 
out that the difference in concentra- 
tions of [ANH 3 between homosexual 
males and heterosexual males was al- 
most as significant as the difference 
between heterosexual males and fe- 
males. 

Thus he concluded that there was 
a strong correlation between a 
person’s brain structure and their 
sexual orientation. LeVay was less 


certain about why that correlation 
existed, He argued that IANH 3 levels 
were probably not caused determined 
genetically; That is, a person’s sexual 
orientation is not determined by their 
genes. He referred to a pair of studies 
of identical twins that showed if one 
pe ihe Gane’: Mie a fifty percent 
chance that the sibli 
apne ing would be gay 
LeVay said that if homosexuality 
were purely a genetic trait, both sib- 
lings should be gay, Instead, he sy 
gested that IANH 3 levels could ‘<i 
directly influenced by the amount ¥ 
exposure to testosterone receivedb ‘ 
fetus. Results from human test s ih 
jects have yielded inconclusive i 
dence regarding this hypothesis Bak 
similar tests performed on rats i 
‘Continued on Page A5 a 
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accession 
to NATO 


BY NADIA RYBAROVA 
Associated Press 


PRAGUE, Czech Republic— 
Czech legislators ratified the country’s 
accession to NATO today. 

Ailing President Vaclav Havel, re- 
covering from surgery in an Austrian 
hospital, proclaimed the 154-38 vote 
a historic day for Czechs. 

“Thanks to this decision and 
thanks to our future membership in 
the alliance, we will have—for the 
first time in our history—a firm secu- 
rity anchor and, even more, an an- 
chor in the democratic world,” Havel 
said. 


“Thanks to this 
decision and thanks to 
our future membership 
in the alliance, we will 
have — for the first 
time in our history — 
a firm security 


anchor...” 
—VACLAV HAVEL 


The only ‘No’ votes in the 200-seat 
lower chamber of Parliament came 
from communists or members of the 
nationalist Republican Party, who 
have both opposed joining NATO. 

The accession still requires ratifi- 
cation in the 81-seat upper chamber, 
the Senate. No date has been set yet 
for the vote, but passage seems as- 
sured—there are only two commu- 
nists in the Senate and no Republi- 
cans. 

Havel will then formally ratify the 
votes. 

The Czech Republic, Hungary and 
Poland received invitations last July 
to join the alliance in its first wave of 
expansion, likely in 1999. 

Accession talks with the three 
ended in November, but their parlia- 
ments and those of the 16 NATO 
member states have to approve the 
move. 

- Today’s vote came on the second 
day of an emergency session called 
after 78 center-right deputies re- 
quested. 

-- The vast majority supported 
NATO membership asa step towards 
democracy and integration with west- 
ern Europe. 

‘Opposition Social Democrats 
dtopped their original demands fora 
referendum on the issue. 
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Lobbying highlights _ | Trial of apartheid leader to begin » 
April tax deadline 


BY ROB WELLS 
AP Tax Writer 


WASHINGTON — As tonight’s 
filing deadline approaches, politicians 
and activists planned debates, rallies 
and even mock funerals to spread 
their message that the current tax sys- 
tem has got to go. 

People catching the issue’s politi- 
cal hoopla for the first time may not 
realize these events are part of a mul- 
timillion-dollar lobbying campaign 
by these groups to push their vision 
of a tax overhaul. 

One of the best financed among 
them, Americans for Fair Taxation, is 
planning a funeral procession in front 
of the Internal Revenue Service’s Bal- 
timore office. 

A coffin and musicians playing a 
dirge will symbolize their push to bury 
the federal tax code. 

The group plans to spend $10 mil- 
lion by the end of the year to promote 
replacing the current federal income 
tax and Social Security payroll taxes 
witha 23 percent national sales tax on 
“all final sales of new goods and ser- 
vices. 

To offset the regressive nature of 
sucha tax, the group would send toall 
taxpayers a monthly rebate check to 
cover basic living expenses and pur- 
chase necessities. It contends a na- 
tional sales tax would make Ameri- 
cans more aware of their federal tax 
burden on a daily basis, not just on 
April 15. 

“That’s part of the benefit of this: 
People will know the cost of govern- 
ment, truly,” said Grover Jackson, 
president of Americans for Fair Taxa- 
tion and a former general counsel at 
Coca-Cola. “Ithinka lot of people are 
confused with the situation now.” 

The group, which counts 
NationsBank Chairman Hugh 
McColl as a supporter and whose 
political fans include House Waysand 
Means Chairman Bill Archer, R- 
Texas, has amassed one of the biggest 
war chests for tax reform, having 
spent $7 million since mid 1995. 

Turn on the radio in Atlanta or 
Jackson, Miss., today and you may 
hear new ads sponsored by the Chris- 
tian Coalition that call for elimina- 
tion of the so-called marriage tax pen- 
alty. 

The ads, to be aired in seven home 
cities of congressional leaders, are part 
of a $300,000 campaign to pressure 
Congress to pass legislation so new- 
lyweds won't pay higher taxes than 
when they were single and filing sepa- 
rate tax returns. 

“We shouldn’t punish people in 
America for getting married. It’s un- 
fair,” said Randy Tate, Christian Coa- 
lition executive director. 

The IRS won’t be sitting on the 
sidelines either. IRS Commissioner 
Charles O. Rossotti, testifying before 
the House Oversight subcommittee 
today, described how he plans to re- 
mold the IRS so it’s responsive to 
taxpayer’s needs. 

IRS agents will receive conflict 
resolution training to help them more 
courteously handle tax collections. 


Ultimately, IRS workers’ perfor- 
mance evaluations will measure the 
quality of service provided to taxpay- 
ers. 

“We must think of ourselves more 
as problem solvers for taxpayers,” he 
told the panel. But he added that seri- 
ous weaknesses in IRS computer sys- 
tems — some of which date back to 
the 1960s — place a burden on em- 
ployees to perform their jobs effi- 
ciently. 

Rossotti was buoyed by a new poll 
from Louis Harris & Associates Inc. 
that indicates 76 percent of people 
who had direct contact with the IRS 
say they were treated fairly while 21 
percent were treated unfairly. 

The survey, which hada margin of 
error 3 percent, was based on inter- 
views with 1,012 people, of which 28 
percent had direct contact with the 
IRS. 

Therefore, the survey found that 6 
percent of the public — 21 percent of 
the 28 percent of people who talked 
with the IRS — believe they’ve been 
treated unfairly by the tax collector. 

“In general, the public’s experi- 
ence of, and attitudes to the IRS are 
much less negative than the image 
commonly presented in the media,” 
said Humphrey Taylor, chairman of 
Louis Harris & Associates. 

That image won’t be portrayed in 
Lafayette Park, across the street from 
the White House, when a coalition of 
taxpayer and conservative groups 
hold the “Taxpayer Day of Outrage.” 
A featured speaker is Grover 
Norquist, president of Americans for 
Tax Reform, an influential political 
strategist and confidant of House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich and other 
GOP leaders. 

His group spent $450,000 lobby- 
ing on tax and other issues in the first 
half of 1997, according to the Center 
for Responsive Politics, a research 
group. Norquist, a flat tax proponent, 
founded his group in 1986 to support 
the dramatic tax reform plan Presi- 
dent Reagan signed that year. 

And tax day wouldn’t be complete 
without an argument over numbers. 

The Tax Foundation, a corporate- 
backed research group, will unveil its 
“Tax Freedom Day” calculation, 
which measures how many days an 
average taxpayer has to work to pay 
his federal, state and local taxes. In 
1997, “Tax Freedom Day” was May9, 
the most days ever. 

This study underpins an oft-re- 
peated assertion by tax opponents, 
who contend the tax burden is at an 
all-time high. The study, producedas 
part of the Tax Foundation’s $1.1 
million annual budget, is coming 
under growing criticism from liberal 
groups and others who say it over- 
states the tax burden by using aver- 
age income. 

“With our highly skewed income 
distribution, the truth of the matter is 
that a big majority of Americans earn 
less than the ‘average’ and thus are 
taxed at less than the ‘average’ rate,” 
said David E. Kaun, an economics 
professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Cruz. 


Botha faces charges 
for ignoring govt 
subpoena 


BY PAUL HARRIS 
Associated Press 


GEORGE, South Africa—A trial 
bringing South Africa’s pastand present 
face-to-face finally began today when 
former hard-line President P.W. 

Botha appeared in court on 
charges of snubbing a commission 
examining apartheid-era abuses. 

The case underlines South Africa’s 
lingering racial tensions, pitting 
Botha—the last hard-line apartheid 
leader—against the Truth and Rec- 
onciliation Commission created by 
President Nelson Mandela’s govern- 
ment. 

Botha, 82, has refused to appear 
before the commission, preventing a 
deal that would have dismissed the 
charges in exchange for his testimony 
at a private hearing. 

Conservative whites have rallied 
around Botha, while blacks view 
Botha’s trial before black Magistrate 
Victor Lugaju as a sign of real change 
after the nation’s first all-race elec- 
tion in 1994 ended apartheid. 

Botha, 82, is on trial for ignoring a 
subpoena to testify about his role ina 
campaign against anti-apartheid 


Somalian 
workers 


kidnapped 


BY HRVOJE HRANJSKI 
Associated Press 


NAIROBI, Kenya—Gunmen kid- 
napped an American and nine other 
aid workers in the Somali capital of 
Mogadishu today, the international 
Red Cross said. 

The ten were abducted by uniden- 
tified gunmen when their aircraft 
landed in north Mogadishu. 

A diplomat following the situa- 
tion said the hostages had been seen 
onaroad inthe Mogadishu area three 
hours after the kidnapping. 

The unidentified Red Cross work- 
ers were coming to help with the 
organization’s aid program in Soma- 
lia, which includes hospital and water 
supply projects. They included two 
pilots on the Red Cross plane, which 
came from Nairobi. 

The Norwegian Red Cross identi- 
fied the kidnapped American as 
Ibrahim Ahmad, who was of Somali 
origin and worked for about a year as 
an orthopedic engineer. He was con- 
tracted to work for the Norwegian 
Red Cross. 

In addition to the American, the 
other workers included a South Afri- 
can, a Kenyan, a German, a Belgian, a 
French, two Swiss, a Norwegian anda 
Somali. 
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Peruvian congress 
president treated at 
Hopkins 


* Carlos Torres, president of the 
Peruvian Congress, underwent a bi- 
opsy operation at the JHU Hospital 
atthe beginning of this month. Torres, 
54, ‘was suffering from a malignant 
tumor in the left front portion of his 
brain. The tumor was rated as “grade- 
three,” with only a grade-four tumor 
being more serious. 

- Torres will undergo radiation 
treatment in Peru. Doctors say that 
the treatment may shrink the tumor, 
at which point surgery could be nec- 
essary to remove the rest of the tu- 
mor. 

- Doctors say that Torres will be able 
to return to normal life immediately, 
- but Torres has not yet revealed 
whether he will return to work. 


— Rose Zetzer, 94, dies 
Rose S. Zetzer died this month at 
theage of 94 from heart failure. Zetzer 
was currently living at the Levindale 
_ Hebrew Geriatric Center and Hospi- 
_ Zetzer was born in East Baltimore 





the Maryland State Bar Association, 
which was the last Bar Association in 
the U.S. to admit women. 

In 1940, Zetzer founded Zetzer, 
Carton, Friedler, & Parke, the first 
lawfirm in Maryland to be composed 
entirely of women. Zetzer was also a 


trustee of the Marjorie Cook Foun- 


dation, which helps women who are 
the victims of discrimination. 

Zetzer is survived by her sister, 
several nieces and nephews, and five 
great-great nephews. 


Hopkins will become 


more involved in 


community 


The 109-year-old Hopkins Medi- 
cal Institutions, located in East Balti- 
more, has spent the last five years 
increasing its community involve- 
ment and service. 

The medical institutions have be- 
come involved in over 100 social pro- 
grams in the East Baltimore neigh- 
borhood since 1993. Included in these 
programs are those which focus on 
education, health, safety, economic 

development, and housing. In 1996, 
Hopkins donated over $42 million to 
these programs. — 


At the present, Hopkins is con- 
ducting a quarter-billion dollar pro- 
gram to renovate the medical cam- 
pus and the surrounding 180-square 
blocks. In conjunction with this, the 
city will be demolishing vacant build- 
ings in the vicinity, and will be relo- 
cating approximately 80 families. 

Projects will continue throughout 
the year, including an East Baltimore 
cleanup day and a crime-prevention 
fair. 


Clinton program will 
offer faster Internet 
connection 


As part of the Clinton 


administration’s Next Generation 
Internet initiative, Qwest Communi- 
cations International, Inc.,acompany 
based in Colorado, has announced 
that it will proved $500 million worth 
of services to select universities in 
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order to connect them to a computer 
network that runs 1,000 times faster 
than a conventional Internet connec- 
tion. 

The Next Generation Internet ini- 
tiative is a program whose goal is to 
give several national labs and univer- 
sities faster Internet connections by 
the year 2000. 

The connections will be used in 
places where participants need to send 
instant video or graphics images. An 
example of an expected use of this 
technology is in operating rooms, 
where doctors will be able to viewand 
consult on surgeries taking place in 
other hospitals. 

Qwest said that it decided to make 
the contribution to the universities to 
“increase its visibility as a provider of 
high-speed data services.” 

The network will not be available 
to the general public, but the technol- 
ogy that it implements will be used to 
increase the speed of the commercial 
Internet. 


groups while he was president of 
South Africa in the 1980s. He faces up 
to two years in prison and an un- 
specified fine if convicted. 

He appeared jovial as he entered 
the courtroom today, giving a mock 
salute to prosecutor Bruce Morrison 
and shaking hands with commission 
chairman Desmond Tutu, his adver- 
sary in the trial. ; 

Later, Botha stood up froma chair 
set up for him outside the witness box 
and said, “I confirm that is correct, 
when asked ifhe received a subpoena 
from the commission. He spoke in 
Afrikaans, the language of the Dutch- 
descended white settlers of South Af- 
rica. 

The trial was supposed to begin 
Tuesday, but Botha’s lawyers asked 
for a postponementto try to work out 
a deal in which the former president 
would testify before the commission 
in exchange for dismissal of the 
charges. 

Today, Truth Commission lawyer 
Jeremy Gauntlett saida day and night 
of negotiations failed to reach an 
agreement. 

“He has effectively repudiated all 
the discussions,” Gauntlett said of 
Botha. “He’s blown it.” 

Tutu said Botha would agree only. 
to meet with him or Mandela—not 
the whole commission. 

“In his view we have done nothing 
but humiliate his people, as he says,” 
said Tutu, the retired Anglican arch- 
bishop who won the 1984 Nobel Peace 
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Prize for his anti-apartheid activities, 
“] don’t think anything we try to say 
or do would move him from that po- 
sition.” 

Botha has called the Truth Com. 
mission a circus and a witch hunt 
against whites, especially Afrikaaners, 

During a break in the proceed_ 
ings, Botha briefly spoke to journal. 
ists who took up most of the space in 
the public gallery. 3 

“Ryven if they destroy me, they can, 
not destroy my soul and my convic, 
tions,” he said. 5 

The courthouse was surrounded 
by razor-edged wire for the trial, but 
there were no demonstrators for ej- 
ther side. 

Police reopened surroundin 
roads, which had been closed the day. 
before. te 

The first witness, Truth Commis, 
sion executive secretary Paul van Zyl, 
said Botha was issued a subpoena 
because documents indicate the State. 
Security Council he led in the 1980s, 
may have authorized the killing of, 
anti-apartheid activists. 

The council of government and 
military officials oversaw the cam} 
paign against anti-apartheid groups, 
such as Mandela’s African National, 
Congress. 

Botha contends Tutu agreed he 
could supply written answers to ques; 
tions instead of having to appear in, 
person. He has already submitted 
more than 1,700 pages of informa-, 
tion to the panel. i 
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UK campus declared dry by next fall 


BY MAT HERRON 
Kentucky Kernel (U. Kentucky) 


LEXINGTON, Ky. — Some cam- 
pus leaders say it was inevitable. 

Others say the time was right. 

Despite the opinions, UK frater- 
nities and sororities will no longer be 
allowed to have alcoholin theirhouses 
beginning next fall. The University’s 
Board of Trustees approved the new 
policy Tuesday, after months of dis- 
cussions with student leaders follow- 
ing the board’s resolution in October 
to re-examine its alcohol policy, as 
wellas the deaths of Benjamin Wynne 
at Louisiana State University and 
Seott Kreuger at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology last fall. 

“The decision is timely,” said Dean 
of Students David Stockham. “The 
process started back in the fall, and 
the intent was to curb the kinds of 
things that are hurtful to students. 
For me, the bottom line is students’ 
safety.” Interfraternity Council offi- 
cials had been hoping for a much 
longer timespan to adopt the policy, 
But said they will work with it. 

“We had been hoping for the year 
2000, which seems tobea trend across 
the nation, but that’s not what we 
got,” said Marc Clegg, vice president 
for external relations for IFC. 

“Some of the enforcement re- 
sponse is coming down on IFC. It’sa 
véry sudden change and we have to 
cope with it.” 

* While the decision may have per- 
fect timing on UK’s part, some lead- 
ers say a dry Greek System was al- 
readya done deal, even before the UK 
board meeting Tuesday, even before 
the Phi Kappa Psi, Phi Gamma Delta 
and Sigma Nu social fraternities an- 
nounced they'd stop in-house drink- 
ing by the year 2000, and even before 
the January symposium most of the 
fraternities and sororities attended on 
stopping alcohol abuse. 

Former Interfraternity Council 
President Tony Hayden said he met 
with Stockham, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents Victor Hazard, Chancellor 
Elisabeth Zinser, Vice Chancellor of 
Student Affairs James Kuder and 
Dean of Fraternities Tony Blanton in 
October to talk about a dry Greek 
System. 

-* “Chancellor Zinser basically said, 
‘We're going dry and tried to get 
input on how the system would 
adapt,” said Hayden, a political sci- 
ence senior and a member of Sigma 
Nu: “From my view of it they had 
already decided we were going dry.” 

Hayden likened implementing a 
policy this quickly to putting “an ani- 
mal in a corner.” 

~ “Ifyou bring something down that 
sudden in the first year, you’re going 
to have more violations,” he said. “I 
was for a gradual induction of this 
system. I knew it was going to come 
down, I just didn’t think it would 
come down this quickly.” Hayden 
said he foresees the new policy heap- 
ing a lot of pressure on fraternity 
presidents to straighten out their 
chapters, but also commended UK 
for being proactive. 

“Tt will be interesting to see how 
people will react,” he said. 

.. This year Greek systems were al- 
ready moving in the dry direction 
because of high liability insurance, 
repeated violations of risk manage- 
ment policies and an overall need to 
override the culture of fraternities on 
campus, leaders say. 

“That the symposium was held in 
January is an indication that things 
were headed in that direction,” said 
Bill Martin, executive director of Phi 
Gamma Delta International, who 
spokeat the symposium. “There were 
a number of signals that this was 
something that the Board of Trustees 
felt was a step that was going to be 
necessary.” 

Phi Gamma Delta announced in 
the beginning of October its new 
policy to make all of its U.S. and Ca- 
nadian fraternities dry by the year 
2000, setting off a chain reaction 
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among some fraternities across the 
nation. Martin called UK’s policy “en- 
couraging 

“We believed, when our board of 
directors made its decision, that we 
were simply on the front end of a 
trendamong Greek organizations and 
higher education toward alcohol-free 
housing as one part of the approach 
to address problems related with al- 
cohol,” Martin said. “Itisa bighelp to 
us, because it contributes to chang- 
ing the culture that needs to be 
changed.” The University targeted the 
Greek community first because that’s 
where the greatest concentration of 
underage drinking occurs, Stockham 
said. 

“The preponderance of people in 
fraternities and sororities are not of 
legal age,” he said. Of the Boone Fac- 
ulty Center, which is considered to be 
the only “wet” area on campus, he 
said, “I don’t think there’s a double 
standard there. Somebody might 
want to argue that. The faculty club is 
a licensed establishment.” 

Forasmoother transition, Hayden 
proposed a neutral venue, like the 
Boone Faculty Center, where students 
who were 21 had to present IDs to 
drink. 

“Tt doesn’t even have to beas nice,” 
Hayden said. “Anybody could rent it 
out.” Nonetheless, friction is expected 
with a decision like this, said Joel 
Epstein, attorney at the Higher Edu- 
cation Center for Alcohol and Other 
Drug Prevention, an organization 
funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education in Newton, Mass. 

“You can certainly look around 
the country and see some fairly out- 
spoken and violent reaction to a shift 
in policy,” Epstein said. “I think stu- 
dents are going through an age where 
they’renotreal fond ofauthority, and 
the administration telling students 
‘This is the way it’s going to be,’ 
doesn’t go over real well.” 

Fraternity and campus leaders at 
UK and universities around the na- 
tion have cited the MIT and LSU 


deaths as two important reasons why 
Greek systems should adopt alcohol- 
free housing. 

Almost too much importance, 
some argue, 

“There’s an overemphasis,” 
Epstein said. “These are not the first 
deaths. I don’t think it’s misplaced. 
It's deserved attention ona problem. 

“Administrators are in a rough 
spot, too,” he said. “They’re con- 
cerned about their image, they don’t 
want to lose their endowments, their 
next class.” UK administrators are 
also concerned with educating. One 
of the board’s initiatives is to pump 
more money into alcohol education 
programs, Stockham said. Students 
who have run-ins with the University 
or the law because of alcohol abuse 
are mandated take Choices, a class 
that meets on Saturdays in the Stu- 
dent Center. 

Started three years ago, the enroll- 
ment has increased, he said. 

“The intent is to provide people 
with solid, factual information,” 
Stockham said. “It’s not a moralistic 
lecture.” 

The Student Government Asso- 
ciation has also contacted several na- 
tional chapters and asked them to 
come to talk about alcohol-free hous- 
ing. 

“Tt’s such a shame that we have to 
wait until something like MIT and 
LSU happens,” said SGA President 
Melanie Cruz, “andI don’t think that 
this is going to stop students from 
drinking, but possibly teach students 
how to drink responsibly.” 

Drinking irresponsibly might not 
be cured by the policy, rather it could 
move to the sidestreets around cam- 
pus, where neutral sites abound. 

“Certainly people today are free to 
go off campus and use alcohol as they 
see fit,” Stockham said. “The Univer- 
sity does not attempt to control the 
surrounding community, but we do 
think it is important to make deci- 
sions on a campus environment that 
reinforces students’ success.” 
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Senior Mikael Lucas prepares to put his Hopkins education to use as he works with children in Honduras 


Hopkins senior to join Peace Corps 


BY GRETCHEN V. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


A few days after graduation, 
Mikael L. Lucas will be flying to the 
Honduras with the American Peace 
Corps on a mission that will last for 
over two years. 

“T guess I just wanted to try itout— 
I wanted to see and live in a different 
part of the world, and meeta different 
kind of people,” he said. “I just 
thought it would be a great experi- 
ence 

Lucas, a Biology major, decided 
that he wanted to join the Peace Corps 
after taking classes in both Interna- 
tional Health and Careers and Issues 
in Public Health over Intersession. 

Lucas will be working primarily in 
the area of Child Survival. He expects 
to be stationed in a health clinic and 
will serve around six different villages. 
After three months of training, he 
will actively participate in maternal 
health education, pediatric immuni- 
zation, and other health care services. 

“The class really got me interested 
in working in another country, with 
the kids, especially,” he remarked. 

Since the Peace Corps only pays 
for one round trip ticket and _ basic 
necessities, Lucas admits that he will 


have to give up certain conveniences. 

Coming from Englewood, Colo- 
rado, Honduras’ equatorial heat is 
going to be one of many challenges 
that Lucas will have to face. The abun- 
dance of mosquito colonies and lack 
of indoor plumbing are among the 
others. 

He doesn’t seem to mind. 

“I want to sort of get rid of this 
materialistic attitude and see what’s 
really important to me,” he said. 

Lucas’ interest in pediatric care has 
already manifested itself in his in- 
ternship at the pediatric unit of Mercy 
Medical Center. He has long wanted 
to become a pediatrician, but did not 
want to go directly into medical 
school. Even after completing the 
pre-med curriculum at Hopkins, he 
remains unsure. 

“T feel that this experience will help 
me decide whether or notI really want 
to gointo med school. There are other 
options out there... either way, this is 
great preparation,” he pointed out. 
“Whatever I decide to do, I know this 
is going to help me.” 

Lucas mentioned that his parents, 
who were once hesitant to let him go, 
now fully support his plans. “They 
were just a little reluctant at first... I 
mean, I wouldn’t be seeing them for 


two years, not even for Christmas or 
anything,” he explained. 

Although the Peace Corps does 
not prohibit trips home during the 
twenty-seven month period, they 
strongly discourage the practice. 

Lucas’ only sibling, an older 
brother, is coming to visit him before 
he leaves. “He’s going to take me hik- 
ing,” Lucas laughs. “Good prepara- 
tion? Yup.” 

The fact that his two-year trip will 
not exacly be a luxury-vacation does 
not seem to dampen his spirits. “I get 
to work with the kids, it’s great... I 
talked to other people who did it and 
none of them had anything negative 
to say. I mean, they said that there 
were some bad conditions and no 
modern [conveniences], but they 
thought it was interesting and they 
had no regrets.” 

Lucas had to get anumber of rec- 
ommendations upon applying for the 
program. Those whohelpedhim were 
equally enthusiastic. 

“There’s a lot to learn... those 
families, someone told me that they 
lived really simple lives, but everyone 
wasall warm and caring... Lifeisrough 
and when you don’t have much, you 
tend to grasp what a lot of people 
nowadays take for granted.” 
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Council votes for student advisor 





Student Council Attendance, April 15, 1998 


Executive Officers 
President Matthew E. Schernecke 


VP Institutional Relations Damien Newton 


VP Administration Parag Parekh 
Secretary Valerie Marchi 
Treasurer Brian Weinthal 


Class of 1998 
President Duncan Belser III 


Vice President Robert E. Mittendorf II 
Secretary/ Treasurer Chika Hayashi 


Representative Jim Kim 
Representative Monet McCorvey 
Representative Ron Mendelow 


Class of 1999 
President Sonal Agarwal 
Vice President Puneet Chopra 


Secretary/ Treasurer Shar Tavakoli 


Representative Teddy Chao 
Representative Ed Hosono 
Representative Nick Khatri 


Class of 2000 
President Zack Pack 
Vice President Omar Nour 


Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 


Representative Susan Kim 
Representative Daniel Shapero 
Representative George Soterakis 


Class of 2001 

President Harish Manyam 

Vice President Kara Wiard 
Secretary/Tresurer Ramesh Singa 
Representative Eva Chen 
Representative Anne Jefferson 
Representative Saketh Rahm 


Homewood area community crime 


April 2 

°7:30 p.m.—4300 Blk York Rd. 
Person(s) unknown entered second 
floor front window of business. Un- 
known if any property taken. 

*9:00 p.m.—3100 Blk Abell Ave. 
Unknown suspect took victim’s prop- 
erty valued at $70. 

*10:00 p.m.—400 Blk W 27th St. 
Unknown suspect jumped victim’s 
fence and took victim’s bicycle. 

*11:45 p.m.—2600 Blk Boone St. 
Unknown female suspect armed with 
knife pointed it at victim and threat- 
ened to cut same. 


April 3 

*7:15 a.m.—2700 Blk St Paul St. 
Three unknown male suspects used 
unknown tool to force bars on rear 
first floor open window. 


467-7828 
662-1247 
662-0875 
467-7541 
243-4528 


467-6153 
467-8940 
467-5375 
516-3911 
467-9755 


516-3909 
516-2778 
516-2662 
516-2273 
516-3554 
366-2865 


516-3647 
516-3213 
516-3681 
516-3742 
516-3121 
516-3538 


516-3089 
516-5702 
516-5692 
516-5894 
516-5631 
516-3212 


Complainant’s TVs, VCR and a ring 
were taken. Total value was $840. 

9:30 a.m.—200 Blk W 29th St. 
Unknown suspect pried open victim’s 
rear van window and took property 
of unknown value. 

*6:40 p.m.—2800 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Known female suspect removed 
from display one pack of lunch meat, 
valued at $5, and attempted to leave 
without paying. 


April 4 

*5:51 a.m.—3000 Blk Guilford 
Ave. Person(s) unknown maliciously 
ignited a fire, causing damage to the 
victim’s home. 

*2:00 p.m.—3200 Blk Tinges La. 
Unknown suspect took 
complainant’s wallet allegedly dur- 
ing accident. 
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*4:00 p.m.—2500 Blk St Paul St. 
Person(s) unknown entered office by 
window and took property valued at 
$650. Tools or means used to enter 
unknown. 


April 5 

*12:01 a.m.—3900 Blk Keswick 
Rd. Unknown suspect removed the 
complainant’s bank card from his 
desk and withdrew various denomi- 
nations from account. 

*6:45 a.m.—600 Blk Dumbarton 
Ave. Person(s) known to the victim 
struck the victim in the head with a 
glass cup for reasons unknown. One 
adult arrested. 

5:00 p.m.—4300 Blk N Charles 
St.’90 Acura stolen. Anti-theft device 
used. 

*5:20 p.m.—2800 Blk Greenmount 
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to be sent to Academic Council 


BY JOHN HILLERY 
News-Letter st aff 


The Student Council tonight voted 
to recommend that the Academic 
Council allow for a non-voting stu- 
dent representative. The Academic 
Council, composed of twelve voting 
faculty members and a number of ex 
officio members, handlesissue related 
to educational policy, tenure and ap- 
pointment. 

Bob Mittendorff, chair of the Aca- 
demic Affairs Committee, presented 
the resolution to Council. The reso- 
lution contained a number of pos- 
sible recommendations from which 
the Council could choose. 
Mittendorff indicated that a recom- 
mendation to the Academic Council 
that they permit a voting student rep- 
resentative had little chance of suc- 
cess. “The atmosphere on the Aca- 
demic Council and in the Hopkins 
administration in general is conser- 
vative at this time,” Mittendorff said. 

Council members viewed a sec- 
ond option, that a student represen- 
tative obtain an invitation to attend 
particular meetings of the Academic 
Council, as too weak to be effective. 
Mittendorff, however, thought this 
recommendation “would show re- 
spect for the Academic Council which 
I expect they will return.” 

The Council voted to recommend 


Ave. Person attempted to leave store 
without paying for store items. Total 
value taken and recovered was $76. 


April 6 

*1:30 a.m.—2700 Blk Barclay St. 
Three males approached victim, 
grabbed him, went through his pock- 
ets, and took $150 in currency. 

+7:00a.m.—2800 Blk Huntingdon 
Ave. Suspect entered the victim’s bed- 
room and removed $545 from under 
her mattress while she was sleeping. 

*3:00 p.m.—2800 Blk N Charles 
St. Unknown suspect kicked in the 
complainant’s front shed door and 
removed property. 


April 7 
10:30 a.m.—300 Blk E 30th St. 
Unknown suspect broke out the 
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that the Academic Council include a 
nonvoting student representative at 
“all discussions... involvingacademic 
or educational issues pertinent to 
undergraduates.” 

In another item of new business, 
Bob Mittendorff presented a resolu- 
tion on Business Courses and Under- 
graduate Business Program Initiative. 
Again Mittendorff offered Council a 
number of options for recommenda- 
tions to the administration and fac- 
ulty. 

Mittendorff suggested that Coun- 
cil approve recommendations for 
additional business courses and a 
minor in finance. The data collected 
by Mittendorff and the Academic 
Affairs Committee suggested that 
undergraduates also support a minor 
or major in business and a Center for 
Business. 

Mittendorff, however, told the 
Council that these options were not 
viable and lacked administrative sup- 
port. The Council agreed with 
Mittendorff and passed the resolu- 
tion with the recommendations for a 
minor in finance and more business 
courses. 

In its final new business, the Coun- 
cil wrangled with a resolution from 
Divest Now!, acoalition group which 
isurging the University to divest from 
Shell Oil. Ian Shuler, the Homewood 
representative to the University’s 


complainant’s front passenger win- 
dow and removed one car phone. 

*4:00 p.m.—3100 Blk Ellerslie Ave. 
Unknown suspect removed the 
complainant’s door. 

10:40 p.m.—3800 Blk Roland 
Ave. Three males entered apartment 
building and took three fire extin- 
guishers, 


April 8 
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Public Interest Investment Adyviso 
Committee (PIAAC) spoke to Coup. 
cil about the issue of the University’s 
controversial holdings in Royal Dutch 
Petroleum, the parent corporation of 
the Shell companies. At issue are the 
actions of Shell Nigeria, a company 
accused of causing environmental 
damage and supporting a Nigerian 
government that has committed ny. 
merous human rights violations, 
Shuler told the Council that the Boatd 
of Trustees would not support dives. 
titure. In general, said Shuler, the 
University does not often favor d- 
vestiture. The University did, how- 
ever, divest frontholdings in tobacag 
companies. tj 
Richard Malish, coordinator 
Divest Now!, told Council about the 
human rights abused in Nigeria ds 
well as the environmental destrue- 
tion. He urged the Council to recom. 
mend to the Trustees that they divest 
from Royal Dutch Petroleum. Presi- _- 
dent ofthe class of 1998 Duncan Belser 
amended the resolution to refer fhe 
matter to PIACC on the grounds that 
“the activities in Nigeria are abhor- 
rent and of moral concern to the un- 
dergraduate body.” ek 
The Board ofElectionsannounced | 
the winners of the run-offraces to the 
Council. The meeting adjourned with 
the customary class or committee re- 
ports. 
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report, week of April 2-April 8 


*11:13 a.m.—200 Blk E Highfield | 
Rd. Unknown suspect removed | 
complainant’s vehicle. ee) 

*11:22 a.m.—500 Blk E 43rd St. 
Suspect stabbed person in the chest — 
with a knife. Same was arrested. / 

*4:20 p.m.—1000 Blk W 4lst St. | 
Male entered store, took one | 
Cinderella VHS cassette tapeandtried © 
to exit without paying. 
-7:45 p.m.—1000 Blk W 36th St. | 
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Amsterdam.........:... 
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Check out your 
new used 


computer store. 


We’re Computer 
Renaissance. The new 
store with the used 
computer equipment. 
Equipment that we buy, 
sell and trade. Equipment 
that we recondition to 
work like new, so when 
you buy a used computer 
from us you’re buying one 
that works as well as the 
first day it was turned on. 
And for a lot less money. 
This isn’t just a neat idea. 
It’s a neat store. 
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Computer 
RENAISSANCE , 


2159-B York Road 


(in Timonium across 
from the fairgrounds) 


(410)560-0100. 


Hours M-F 10-7 Sat 10-5 


We buy, sell, trade and upgrade 
used and new computer equipment. 
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Interfaith |Newbudget revealed |Stands 


r 
Continued from Page Al 

service projects such as fruit baskets 
and meals for senior citizens. Some of 
these rooms, such as the prayer and 
meditation room, will be available to 
students after normal hours of opera- 
tion. The building will be used by 
many groups, mainly the seventeen 

groups on the Interfaith Council. 
The Campus Ministries Advisory 
Board will regulate usage of the facil- 
ity. The university is still actively seek- 
ing donors for the renovations and 
the name of the building might incor- 
‘porate the name of donors to the 
project. However, the name will likely 
-bethe Interfaith and Community Ser- 

vice Center. . 


Continued from Page Al 

This year, the SAC did not grant 
any funding for capital improvements. 
Safer commented that the funding for 
items that fall into this category are 
done on an “as needed” basis. 

Some groups, such as Agape and 
HopSPA, received more money than 
they requested. Agape requested 
$1,394.20 and was awarded 
$1,494.20, and HopSFA asked for 
$3,523.28 and was granted $3,661.36. 
These two groups received the most 
in proportion to what they had asked 
for, both gaining over 100 
their request. 

Other groups received only frac- 
tions of what they requested. For ex- 
ample, the South Asian Students at 
Hopkins asked for $8,851.40 and 
were granted $479.87, five percent of 
their request. Also, the Korean Stu- 
dents Association received one per- 


percent of 


cent of their original request for 
$8,594.26. 


Regarding this year’s budget, 
HopSFA SAC Representative Brian 
Joughin said, “careful itemization in 
submitting the budget proposal” was 
the key to their success. 

The group that received the most 
money, , was the Sports 
Council, which got 75 percent of what 
was requested. The MSE Symposium 
and the Hopkins Organization for 
Programming were granted the next 
largest dollar amounts, $21, 249.40 
and $19,171.61, respectively. Student 
Support Services, $10,896.25, and The 
Barnstormers, $10,404.22, round out 
the top-five budget allocations. 

VOX, a publication, was the group 
that received the least 


$33,566.52 


amount of 


money, $200. College Republicans, 
$380,71; Amnesty International, 
$408.14; The Women’s Center, 


$461.08; and the South Asia Students 
at Hopkins, $479.87, round out the 
list of groups receiving the least 
amount of money. 





Lax helps raise money for ACS 


Continued from Page Al 


donated to the ACS. 
Various raffles and T-shirt sales 
“contributed to the remainder of the 
donation. In the first game of the af- 
ternoon the fourth ranked Loyola 
Greyhounds beat the ninth ranked 
~Minutemen from Massachusetts. In 
the late game, Hopkins upset the top- 
ranked Terrapins from the University 
of Maryland. 
,_. Traditionally, the Johns Hopkins- 
«Maryland game is usually one of the 
most anticipated games of the season. 
The impetus for Hopkins Lacrosse 
to get involved with the American 
Cancer Society’s 50 year battle against 
the disease was the passing ofa former 
Blue Jay Lacrosse player Chris 
Gardner. 
Atthe conclusion of the Maryland- 
Hopkins game Goalkeepers Brian 
*Carcaterra from Hopkins and Kevin 
«Healy from Maryland were named 
«players of the game and Chris 
>Gardner’s mother presented them 
“with the award. 
« “Chris Gardner’s experience made 


a 
‘ 
Fs 
« 





it the right thing to getinvolved with,” 
added Bilello. 

Gardner, a walk-on, has inspired 
the Hopkins team this year. In his 
memory, the team wears stickers with 
“CG” on the back of their helmets 
and will have a plaque dedicated in 
Chris’ honor placed in their locker 
room. 

What is even more special is that 
Gardner wanted to be buried with his 
Hopkins Lacrosse jersey. 

On his final visit to see Chris, 
Coach Tony Seaman noticed a 
Cornell Lacrosse Jersey hanging on 
his wall from former Hopkins Assis- 
tant Coach David Pietramala. 

“He grinned up and looked at it 
and I asked, ‘Where’s your Hopkins 
Jersey?” recalled Seaman. 

“T turned it in, coach.” 
Gardner. 

When Seaman returned to Balti- 
more he had Gardner’s jersey over- 
night delivered to the Gardnerhome. 
Gardner’s mother framed the jersey 
on the wall next to the Cornell jersey. 

“His mom said, ‘he was smiling 


said 


his head off,” said Seaman 

Thenext day Gardner passed away. 

While Gardner and Carcaterra 
were freshmen they developeda tight 
friendship. 

Carcaterra switched his number 
this year from 2 to 23, Gardner’snum- 
ber, as a tribute to him. 

“I always thought he was a great 
kid,” Carcaterra recalls. “He was a 
really strong, tough kid fighting a 
battle (against cancer) that he knew 
he couldn’t win, yet he went out and 
played as hard as his body would al- 
low. That’s something I truly admired. 
I talked to him before he passed away 
about wearing his number and he 
thought it was a great idea.” 

The only problem was that Gardner 
was buried in the only white jersey. In 
the opening game of the season against 
Princeton, Hopkins wore their light 
blue jerseys so Carcaterra could wear 
number 23. 

A new set of white Jersey’s arrived 
the night before the Maryland game 
and Carcaterra paidtribute tohis friend 
and teammate by wearing his number. 





The Japan Exchange and Teaching Program 1999 


Teach English in junior and senior high schools in Japan 
Learn about Japanese culture and people 


Gain international experience 


¢ Have an excellent command of the English language 
¢ Obtain a bachelor’s degree by June 30, 1999 


¢Be aU. citizen 


¢ Be willing to relocate to Japan for one year 





Applications for the 1999 Program will be available in September, 1998. 


Call or write the JET Office at (202) 238-6700 


Embassy of Japan, 2520 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Washington DC 20008 
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complete 


Continued from Page Al 
building has a public facade on Uni- 
versity Parkway,” he said. “It’s our 
neighborhood too, so we would like 
them to respect the fact that Univer- 
sity Parkway hasanarchitectural style 
they should blend in with.” “The 
original plans called for the University 
Parkway side of the grandstand to look 
likea ‘subway platform,” saidO’Brien. 

The Homeowners Association 
raised the issue with the University, 
and now the rear of the grandstand is 
cement. The Homeowners also 
wanted the University to replace the 
chain-link fence behind the stadium 
with an iron fence. The University 
has agreed to this demand as well. 

“The only problem we have now 
is that we think the plaza on the street 
should be pebblestone, in keeping 
with the sidewalk,” said O’Brien. 
“They [the Facilities Office] have 
given us no answer on that yet. The 
[Facilities] staff was reluctant so we 
wrote a letter to the President of the 
University.” Despite these com- 
plaints the grandstands will be fin- 
ished on time. 

“A lot of work was being done 
inside the grandstands during the 
winter and heavy rains,” said 
Csanady. “The University facade will 
be finished for an April 25th dedica- 
tion at the Alumni Homecoming 
game,” shesaid. “Butthe grandstands 
won't be completed until May 15.” 

According to Csanady, the grand- 
stand project will cost $2.7 million, 
all coming from gifts and pledges. 
But the grandstand was planned years 
ago. After a 1989 study done by Fa- 
cilities Management and the Depart- 
ment of Athletics, the University de- 
cided to renovate the athletic 
facilities. 

“New grandstands were necessary 
because visitors and spectators [to 
lacrosse games] were exceeding the 
capacity of the temporary stands,” 
said Csanady. In addition, the tem- 
porary stands had to be disassembled 
and reassembled every year at a cost 
of $50,000. “I don’t know why they 
had to take them apart every year,” 
said Csanady, * eu ne new stands 





Eastern H.S. set to be 
revamped this summer 


Continued from Page Al 


Institute, which plans to open a new 
high school for students with special 
needs in the site, had received a $4 
million commitment of donation 
from Zanvyl Krieger. They are also 
hoping to receive a $7 million grant 
from state of Maryland over a three- 
year period. The state legislature will 
finish the session this week. 

Kennedy Krieger Institute is a cen- 
ter for neurological rehabilitation of 
children and young adults. As a uni- 
versity affiliated program, the insti- 
tute has a professional relationship 
with the Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine and Hospital. 

Jim Anders, the Chief Financial 
Officer of the program at the Kennedy 
Krieger Institute, said, “We have had 
apre-schoolandan elementary school 
for twenty-five years and a middle 
school for six years. 


Now, we’re trying to open a high 
school similar to the middle school. 
Our goal [date to open the high 
school] is September, 1999, but it all 
hinges on construction timelines and 
so on. 

The remainder of the renovated 
facility is expected to include a public 
school and an “incubator” for small 
businesses operated by Dome Cor- 
poration. Albright said, “We’ve made 
a proposal to Stadium School, which 
is a Baltimore city public school, to 
use some of the remaining space, but 
they haven’t responded yet.’ 

When asked if the renovation will 
begin during this summer as the uni- 
versity has planned, Albright said, “If 
all goes well, we ‘Il get started this com- 
ing summer.” 

The Eastern High School building 
was built in 1939 and has been vacant 
since the school closed in 1986. 





LeVay hypothesizes 
about homosexuality 


Continued from Page Al 


other animals have shown a strong 
link between IANH 3 and testoster- 
one. 

For example, he referred to one 
study that found guinea pigs castrated 
at birth were ambivalent about choos- 
ing sexual partners. Once their test- 
osterone levels were brought back to 
normal, however, the vast majority of 
the subjects were attracted only to 
members of the opposite sex. If it is 
proven that homosexuality is a direct 
biological function, not a personal 
choice, there will be significant impli- 
cations for the gay rights movement. 

For example, LeVay referred to a 
CBS survey that asked “What makesa 
person gay or straight?” According to 
LeVay, the results were split nearly 
evenly between those who felt homo- 
sexuality was a lifestyle choice, and 
those who felt that it was biologically 
determined. However, he maintained 
that those who chose the first option 
were far more likely to avoid social 


contact with homosexuals, perhaps 
out of the fear of becoming gay them- 
selves. American constitutional law, 
he said, differentiates between those 
minorities who share common opin- 
ions and ideas, such as political inter- 
est groups, and those who share im- 
mutable characteristics such as race, 
gender, ethnicity or, he argued, sexual 
orientation. 

The more people believe that ho- 
mosexuality caused biologically, the 
less people will be able to justify dis- 
crimination against homosexuals, he 
said. At least one Hopkins student 
was encouraged by LeVay’s hypoth- 
esis. Karen Henein, a senior pre-med 
student and one of the organizers of 
the program, said that the biology of 
homosexuality is an “underdevel- 
oped” subject. 

“Tm really glad that there’s some- 
onelike Simon LeVay out there,” said 
Henein, adding that she hoped the 
scientific community would “have the 
courage” to continue his research. 
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A bridge over troubled...air currents? 


Hopkins profs are 
trying to get to the 
root of bridge 
oscillations 


BY DANIEL HANDWERKER 
News-Letter Staff 


Bridges are complex structures 
that need to be strong, aesthetically 
pleasing, and efficiently built but un- 
fortunately, engineers can’t under- 
stand all these factors. For example, 
when wind and rain simultaneously 
hit cables on cable-stayed bridges, a 
relatively new type of bridge, the 
cables sometimes swing up and down, 
decreasing the life of the bridge. Dr. 
Nicholas Jones and Dr. Robert 
Scanlan, civil engineering professors 
at The Johns Hopkins University, 
have started tests to determine accu- 
rately the cause of this problem. 

Unlike suspension bridges suchas 
the Golden Gate Bridge, which have 
several main cables going over large 
towers and getting anchored at each 
end ofthe bridge, cable-stayed bridges 
have cables attached only to the tow- 
ers and the road or bridge deck. To 
build a cable-stayed bridge, first the 
towers are built and then a piece of 
the bridge deck is attached directly to 
each side of the tower and supported 
by cables. The two pieces of road bal- 
anceeach other andhelp keep the tower 
more stable. After this, more pieces are 
added on each side with cables evenly 
attached in each direction until the 
bridge is complete. When the bridge is 
finished, the tower, cables, and road 
look like a series of triangles. 

These cable-stayed bridges require 
less cable and can be assembled faster 
than suspension bridges. Although 
cable-stayeds are shorter than many 
suspension bridges, 500 to 2800 feet 
compared to 2000 to 6500 feet, the 
bridges are increasing in popularity 
ever since people needed to rapidly 
replace other types of bridges de- 


& ‘ See 


Dr. Nicholas Jones and grad student Michelle Porterfield testing bridge 


stroyed during World War II. The 
East Bay Bridge that was damaged in 
1989 due to an earthquake may be 
replaced by a cable stayed bridge. Also 
many bridges in Japan’s network of 
roadsbetweenislandsarecable-stayeds. 

Recently engineers noticed prob- 
lem with most cable-stayed bridges. 
During light rain and modest wind, 
some cables vibrate or oscillate. An 
eight inch diameter cable may swing 
up and down as much as eighteen 
inches. When this happens, the cable 
connections may fatigue. Although 
there is little danger of a bridge col- 
lapsing due to oscillations, the oscil- 
lations do cause damage and necessi- 
tate major repairs. 

Since bridges are designed to be 


flexible but must survive harsh 
weather, engineers designing suspen- 
sion and cable-stayed bridges must 
always consider oscillations. When a 
wind above a specific speed hits a 
bridge, it might cause flutter, a par- 
ticular type of oscillation that causes 
the displacement of the bridge deck 
to increase after each swing until even 
a light wind at a precise speed can 
cause the bridge deck to move large 
distances. In 1940 the Tacoma Nar- 
rows Bridge, a suspension bridge, 
collapsed because a 42 mile per hour 
wind caused flutter. After the collapse, 
bridges were designed and often mod- 
els were tested in wind tunnels to make 
sure flutter doesn’t destroy bridges. 
Continued on Page A7 





his week, I may very well 


never disbanded. Keeping in touchat 


Remembering Intellivision... 


« have found the Coolest 

Website on the Face of the 

Earth. Remember back 

when home video games 

consisted primarily of little squares 

moving around your television 

screen? The graphics may have sucked 

something awful, but the gameplay 

was fantastic, and the king of them all 
was the Intellivision. 

Now, if you had an Intellivision, 
it’s very possible that your eyes just 
glazed over with misty, watercolored 
memories of long hours in front of 
the console. No matter whether your 
favorite pastime was shooting the bats 
and robots of Night Stalker, hearing 
the “YER OWWWT” of Major 
League Baseball or watching hurri- 
canes lay waste to your carefully cul- 
tivated Utopian fields, there was one 
thing that was a constant—those 
damned controllers. 

_ The comedian Gallagher may have 
put it best, discussing his “agression 
against...this damn video game! No, 
it ain’t the game, it’s the controller! 
It’s the controller! It’s the control- 
lér...” while repeatedly smashing an 
Intellivision with his sledgehammer. 

* But I digress. 
~ Thereason for this little trip down 
memory lane is that this week’s 
website of the week, “The Official 
Intellivision Website,” commemo- 
rates the Blue Sky Rangers, those 
hardy few who were responsible for 
the design and programming of 
Intellivision games (no, the control- 
lers weren’t their fault). 

Thesite tells the entire Intellivision 
saga, from its early heyday (when 
Intellivision programmers were so 
coveted by the video game industry 
that Mattel Electronics would only 
refer to them in public as the Blus Sky 
Rangers) to the boom of the early 
80’s, to the near bankruptcy of the 
entire Mattel Corporation when the 
market collapsed in 1983. 

On one hand, the Official 
Intellivision Website isa fantastic his- 
tory of what has to have been the 
greatest video game system in history 
(graphics? Who really needs graphics 
anyway?), including details on the 
production of every game cartridge 
ever released, as well as quite a few 
that weren't. . 

__Onthe other hand, the site is more 
merely commemorative. You 


see, the Intellivision legacy is far from — 


te Trust me, I know. 


f 
. 
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Week 


Yep, I’ve actually got an 
Intellivision in my apartment, hooked 
tothe TV by one of those splicer things 
with a switch you slide from “An- 
tenna” to “Game.” 

I’ve sat and played Frogger with 
friends, tried to figure out how the 
hell to set up a Football play without 
one of those overlays, and, in what 
has to have been one of the funniest 
half-hours of my life, set up a “Com- 
puter vs. Computer” chess game and 
watched with a dozen friends while 
the Intellivision (which has about the 
intelligence of an abacus operated by 
a toddler) tried valiently to make as 
many stupid moves as possible. 

Needless to say, finding a site 
which listed easter eggs buried within 
certain cartridges was positively thrill- 
ing. However, that’s not why this site 
might be the Coolest Website on the 
Face of the Earth. 

You see, the Blue Sky Rangers 


yearly reunions, they bided theirtime, 
waiting for the right moment to re- 
emerge. In 1995, they banded together 
and bought the rights to the library of 
Intellivision games, and...yes, it’s 
true...have actually ported them to 
PC and Macintosh! 

There is absolutely nothing in the 
world like playing astrosmash on a 
computer whose power switch is more 
technologically advanced than the 
hardware the games were originally 
designed torun on. The Rangers claim 
to be hard at work, and plan to release 
a CD-ROM of the entire Intellivision 
library, but for now I’m content with 
the six games they've made available 
for download. 

So, hop over to http:// 
www.makingit.com/bluesky/ 
intellivision and relive the days when 
“the challenge was to stuff a fun game 
(and its grap[hics, music and sound 
effects) into 4K.” Andifyousee some- 
one playing Space Spartans on his 
laptop with a big nostalgic grin on his 
face, it’ll be me. 





Questions, comments and sugges- 
tions for the Website of the Week can 
be sent to josh@jhu.edu, 
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COURTESY OF DR. NICHOLAS JONES 


Panel affirms impor- 
tance of teaching evo- 
lution 


Calling evolution “the most impor- 
tantconceptinmodern biology,” ateam 
of scientists is urging public schools to 
educate students about the theory. 

“There is no debate within the sci- 
entific community over whether evo- 
lution has occurred, and there is no 
evidence that evolution has not oc- 
curred,” the National Academy of Sci- 
ences said last week in a guidebook 
intended for teachers, parents, school 
administrators and policy makers. 

It says that understanding evolu- 
tionary change is essential to under- 
standing vital processes, such as how 
bacteria become resistant to antibiot- 
ics. 

Evolution still causes trouble for 
teachers and school officials more than 
70 years after John Scopes was con- 
victed of violating a Tennessee law 
against teaching it and more than a 
decade after the Supreme Court ruled 
that public schools cannot teach that 
God created the universe. 

“Many students receive little or no 
exposure to the most important con- 
ceptinmodern biology,” said the guide- 
book. 

An indication the subject’s sensitiv- 
ity: The Arizona Board of Education 
kept the word “evolution” out of its 
1996 science standards, although they 
specify that students learn “how organ- 
isms change over time in terms of bio- 
logical adaptation and genetics.” Sci- 
entists protested the omission, and a 
committee will study the question this 
year. 

Some university scholars have pub- 
lished books and articles challenging 
evolution. They suggest that life, from 
cells on up, is too complex to have 
evolved. 

“Our contention is that there is rea- 
sonable evidence of intelligent design,” 
said Raymond G. Bohlin, who holds a 
doctorate in molecular biology and 
heads the Probe Ministries, based in 
Richardson, Texas. 

Among points raised in the guide- 
book: ; 
—People still can believe in God 
andaccept evolution, because “religion 
and science answer different questions 
about the world.” 

—Less than one-half of American 
adults believe humans evolved from 
earlier species, and more than half want 
creationism taught, according to sur- 
veys. 

—Children should be graded on 
their understanding of evolution but 
not penalized for refusing to believe in 
it. 

The guidebook also explains that 
“theory” in the scientific sense—an ex- 
planation that has been well-substanti- 
ated—is different from the everyday 
explanation—a guess or hunch. 

Thathelps getteachersandlawmak- 
ers off the hook. 

“Just this year a parent asked me if] 
was teaching evolution asa theory or as 
a fact,” said Elizabeth Carvellas, a biol- 
ogy teacher in Essex Junction, Vt. “I 
explained that! taughtitas theory. That 
seemed to settle that problem.” 


Pregnant mice on 
shuttle may shed light 
on brain development 


When the space shuttle Columbia 
next blasts off, it will resemble a Noah’s 
Ark of creepy-crawlies—including in- 
sects, rats and 18 pregnant mice. 

The mice, along with 1,514 crickets, 
135 snails, 152 rats and 223 fish, are 
scheduled to take off Thursday aboard 
Columbia to research how the nervous 
system is affected by weightlessness. 

Scientists say the mission is the most 
exhaustive study yet of how the ner- 
vous system changes in space—essen- 


‘ tial information if NASA ever hopes to 


set up a moon base or send astronauts 
to Mars or beyond. 

“Theastronautshavereported that... 
while they’re in orbit they just feel stu- 
pid,” said Nancy L. Hayes, assistant 
professor ofneuroscienceand cell biol- 
ogy at University ofMedicineand Den- 
tistry of New Jersey. “Theseexperiments 
will help give insight on that.” 

Among the questions researchers 
hope to answer are: How does a brain 
grow in space? Would lack of gravity 
slow down cell reproduction? Could it 
even prevent complete development? 

The mother mice—each in a differ- 
entstage of pregnancy—willbe injected 
every two hours with “markers” that 
will be absorbed by their fetuses at each 
stage of cell reproduction. _ 

Back on Earth, the fetal brain tissues 
will be preserved for study and com- 
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pared withacontrol group ofmiceborn 
under normal conditions of gravity. 

“What we're looking at is different 
(fetus) ages that were in space for dif- 
ferent amounts of time,” Hayes said, 
“so we're seeing the effects of 
microgravity at different points of ges- 
tation.” 

Like the mice, the crickets will also 
aid researchers in the effects of 
microgravity—about one-thousandth 
the strength of Earth’s gravity. 

Scientists sorted through 10,000 of 
the garden-variety bugs Monday to get 
the ones they want. Among the 1,514 
that will fly in a sealed incubator: 824 
babies at three distinct ages and 690 
eggs that should hatch a few days into 
the flight. 

So what’s so special about these in- 
sects? 

“The crickets have an external grav- 
ity sensor so you can see immediately 
what happens in space with such an 
animal,” said neurobiologistand cricket 
expert Eberhard Horn. 


Microsoft sets official 
Windows98 release 


Windows98, the latest upgrade to 
Microsoft Corp.’s operating system for 
personal computers, will be released 
June 25, the company announced to- 
day. 

Rob Bennett, group product man- 
ager for Windows98, estimated the 
upgrade will sell for $109; the version 
for computers that do not have the 
Windows95 operating system will be 
cost an additional $100. 

The release date has been widely 
reported before today’s official an- 
nouncement. And Microsoft already 
has released software close to the final 
configuration of Windows98. 

Windows98’s mainimprovementis 
that it weaves Microsoft’s Internet 
browser into the desktop operating sys- 
tem, turning the computer screen into 
a viewfinder for both the World Wide 
Web and information stored in a PC. 

Italso hassome minor new features, 
such as faster loading of software anda 
trouble-shooting guide for common 
computer problems. It also enables us- 
ers to run high-capacity digital video 
disks, use two monitors at once and 
more easily hook up peripherals. 

But it is not a dramatic change like 
Windows$95, which improved the basic 
“look and feel” of computing and en- 
couraged Apple Macintosh users to 
switchin drovesto Windowsmachines. 

Windows98, Bennett said, is in- 
tended more to accommodate new 
computer hardware, especially televi- 
sion and multi-media equipment. 


Cigars under examina- 
tion by FTC for possible 
regulation 


Withanewstudy outsaying cigarscan 
Pose just as great a health threat as ciga- 
rettes, federal regulators are looking at 
whether cigars merit the kind of restric- 
tions already applied to cigarettes. 

Even as Congress and the White _ 
House toil over anti-smoking legisla- 
tion that targets cigarettes, the Federal 
Trade Commission is examining cigar 
sales and marketing to see if there is a 
need for federally mandated warning 
labels, the FTC chairman said Monday. 

“Twouldthinka warning label would 
be justified ifin fact cigars can beas bad 
for you as cigarettes,” said Chairman 
Robert Pitofsky. — 

The National Cancer Institute is- 
sueda study Fridayindicating thenum- 
ber of cigar smokers has risen 50 per- 
centsince 1993,and thatsmoking cigars 
can be just as deadly as smoking ciga- 
rettes. While cigarette use has declined, 
the rate of cigar smoking is relatively 
high—especially among teen-agers. 

The report said that though cigar 
smokers inhale less smoke than ciga- 
rette smokers, cigars can be justas toxic 
because they contain up to 90 times as 
much of some carcinogens. 

Somehealth experts say the primary 
goal ofany new cigar regulation should 
be to spread the word about the NCI’s 
findings through warning labels and 
education programs. 

“There's this level of misperception 
out there,” said Michael Eriksen, direc- 

_ torofthe Officeon Smokingand Health 
at the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention in Atlanta. 

“You have a cigar to celebrate vic- 
tory and success, when in fact you find 
thata cigar is really just a big cigarette,” 
Eriksen said. 

With an eye on rising cigar sales, 
cially to teen-agers, the FTC edition tig 
yearorderedmanufacturerstoreporthow 
they market cigars, how much they pay to 
advertise and who is buying. 

The FTC received those reports last 


week, and chairman Pitofsky said that 
although it is too early for the commis. 2 
sion to consider specificnew measures, . 
the weakly regulated cigar industry 
could eventually contend with restric. 
tions that cigarette makers have faced 
for decades. 3 

Although the federal government 
requires health warnings for cigarettes. 
and smokeless tobacco, it has no such 
restrictions on cigars. ? 

Nevertheless, more than 95 percent. 
of cigars sold in the United States a]... 
ready come with health warnings Fs ; 
comply with a 1989 California law, acy. 
cording to Norman Sharp, president of: 
the Cigar Association of America, He. 
said he was dubious about any com- 
parisons to cigarettes. “ 

The current anti-smoking bill in the 
Senate does not target cigars, and 
Pitofsky said it was unlikely that anti,.. 
cigar measures would become part of 
the current package. The FTC does not, 
yet know when it will reportits findings, 
to Congress. 

Researchers also have yet to deter- 
mine if cigars, like cigarettes, are addic, 
tive, Pitofsky said. The NCI study drawg 
no conclusions on that. x 


Shroud researchers say 
even science wouldn't «: 
convince skeptics —: 


One of the world’s foremost experts 
on the Shroud of Turin says even if 
science proves the cloth wrapped. 
Christ’s body at the moment of his res-' 
urrection, there will still be doubters, 

“Peoplearethreatenedby thiscloth,” 
said John Jackson, a Denver nativewho 
runs the Turin Shroud Center in Colo- 
rado Springs. “If Jesus couldn’t con-' 
vince people in the flesh, we can’t ex- 
pectacloth2,000yearslatertoconvince 
them, either.” . 

The heart of Jackson’s research is 
the shroud, a 14-foot strip of linen that. 
hasarecorded history of more than 700, 
years. Beyond that remains the subje 
of research in dozens of centers world? 
wide. 

The focus of the research is whether 
theshroud, which bearsastartlingnega; » 
tive image of the body of a man who 
apparently was crucified, was around 
the body of Jesus Christ at his resurrec-[, 
tion. fi 

“If we’re right about the shroud, it; 
meansa paradigm shiftin science,” said; 
Jackson, 52, who runs the center with: 
his wife, Rebecca. 

Jackson said his thesis awaits proofj;, 
but 25 years ofresearch have led himto 
believe that the body of Jesus Christ): 
became radiant through some un;/ 
known force. Ashisbodyrose, theburial 
cloth collapsed around him. {] 

“If we can establish physical evi-,, 
dence of such a thing happening, we 
would have to readjust our fundamenz/; 
tal ideas about how nature operates,” : 
he said. sy 

Jackson has a glass-encased replica: 
of the original shroud, which is pre- 
served in Turin, Italy. Close-up, it ap 
pears smudged and dirty. But from a; 
distance, the smear takes on the faints 
butunmistakable figure ofalonghaired)' 
man, 5-foot-10 and 175 pounds. His 
hands and feet are crossed, stained by,, 
apparent gushes ofblood. Helookslike J 
the victim of a methodical torture. 9 

And the image is a photographic 
negative, first captured bya French phog: 
tographer 100 years ago this May. ui! 

In 1978, the Catholic Church ales 
lowed a 30-member scientific team, 
including Jackson, to study the actual, 
cloth. They concluded it was stained:i 
with blood and the linen matter wase 
composed of degraded cellulose, @1 
chemical reaction caused by a scorch.” 
like effect. 

However, acarbon-14 date test onitis 
placed the cloth as no older than thei 
12th century. But Jackson said questi! 
tions remain. 

“The public has the perception that 
carbon-14 is the ultimate test of aur!! 
thenticity. That is not true,” he said. 14 

Jackson is trying to verify 1993 Rust) 
sian experiments which suggest dam~;i 
age froma 16th century fire skewed the!, 
linen’s carbon levels, 

“We're not saying what people 
should believe,” Jackson said, “We're! 
saying, ‘Here’s ourthoughtsandanaly-. 
ses,’ and people can draw their owDsi 
conclusions.” es 

He said tests have established the 
blood appeared on the shroud before» 
the body imprint and that the linen) 
itselfis marked offin perfect cubitmeay) 
surements, a system used in first ceny’. 


_ tury Palestine, but not medieval times: 


_ There are any number who ques- 
tion the cloth’s authenticity, but Jack=i 
son said his rationale is one that ex 
plains everything. on 

_ Detractors, he said, “get the physics 
right, then the chemistry is oe ‘ 
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Monogamous creatures not always so faithful 


py EDIE LAU 


The Sacramento Bee 


SACRAMENTO (AP)—They’re 
the rare ones in the animal kingdom, 
the prairie voles, the titi monkeys, the 
dunnocks. They’re monogamous, 
keeping house with a single mate. 

The other thing they have in com- 
mon: they’re all known to cheat. 

Evidence of straying among 
couples in wildlife has become so 
compelling that scientists are rethink- 
ig their assumptions about the na- 
ture of infidelity. 

v “Whereas it was once thought to 
bebizarre behavior, people have now 
come to think of it as an alternative 
reproductive strategy,” said David 
Hanych, a behavioral ecologist at the 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study 


considered the most monogamous 
animals in the world, with 90 percent 
or more of species pairing up to mate 
and rear chicks together. 

But using advances over the past 
decade in genetic fingerprinting tech- 
niques to determine parentage, sci- 
entists now havea much different view 
of the domestic scene. It turns out 
that some 30 percent of the time, male 
birds help to raise chicks that aren’t 
their own. The mother bird, in other 
words, lays eggs of mixed lineage— 
sure evidence of her dalliance. 

Not only do birds of both genders 
fool around, some do so surrepti- 
tiously. The dunnock, a little brown 
bird from the sparrow family, is 
known to take cover under bushes for 
secretive liaisons. 

Butwhen eggs ofacheating dunnock 


int Colorado. “This_is a hot areain—hatch-thetruth comes out. For reasons 


animal behavior.” 
Adultery has been an issue of hu- 
man interest for millennia. 

“We have this tendency to go out 
to nature and sort of see things that 
make us feel better,” said Agustin 
Fuentes, ananthropologist at Central 
Washington University. “Unfortu- 
nately, nature’s pretty messy.” 

Take birds. Traditionally, they’re 





unclear, both fathers help feed the 
chicks, said Alexander Harcourt, apro- 
fessor of anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of California, Davis. 

Citing a study from England, 
Harcourt said the male dunnocks 
apparently compete—thatis, fight— 
only during mating season. 

“These guys have got pretty small 
brains,” Harcourt said. “Rules take 


up space in the brain, so you've got to 
have very simple rules to live by.” 
Here, the rule seems to be: Defend 
your nest during mating season, but 
once the chicks hatch, accept the help 
feeding the chicks. 

Monogamy in mammals is more 
curious—and much more rare—be- 
cause females alone produce milk for 
the young. About 3 percent of mam- 
mal species are considered monoga- 
mous. Promiscuity, in which animals 
have many mates and no relation- 
ships with those mates beyond the 
sex act, and polygyny, in which a 
single male mates with multiple fe- 
males harem-style, predominate. 

This is true for homo sapiens, too. 
About four in five societies practice 
polygyny. 

Thereproductive strategy for promis- 
cuousspeciesseemstobetospreadsperm 
widely and abundantly. Males who have 
more-or-less faithful mates, whether one 
oraharem, use their energy to secure the 
territory for their partners and offspring, 
giving the little ones a better shot at grow- 
ing to adulthood. 

Harcourt said these differing strat- 
egies are revealed in the size of the 
animals’ testes. Chimpanzees and 
gorillas provide a nice example. 


Hopkins profs work with bridges 


Continued from Page A6 

The many precautions taken make 
the recent cable-stayed bridge oscil- 
lations difficult to understand. Al- 
though the cables alone can’t oscil- 
late with flutter, some theorize that 
when it rains the water sliding down 
the cables changes their aerodynamic 
shape and causes large aerodynamic 
forces. Dr. Jones has placed sensors 
on two cable-stayed bridges that had 
oscillations, the East Huntington 
Bridge in West Virginia and the Fred 
Hartman Bridge in Houston, Texas. 
The sensors will record where and 
how much the cables move during 
various weather conditions. In some 
places on the two bridges engineers are 
testing how slight changes to the bridge 


may alter or stop the oscillations. 
Sinceno one knows why the cables 
move, no definitive solution exists. 
Until the phenomenon is better un- 
derstood, engineers are using many 
different methods to stop or slow the 
cable movements. For example, some 
cable-stayeds have the cables tied to- 
gether since itis much harderto move 
all the cables at the same time. Unfor- 
tunately, these additional wires ruin 
the bridge’s aesthetic value and can 
break during severe weather condi- 
tions. Others have added dampers 
similar to shocks absorbers on cars to 
decrease the force of the wind on the 
bridge. Lastly, some people have put 
protuberances on the cables to con- 
trol the rainwater and direct how rain 


changes the cable shape. Although all 
these methods reduce the problem, 
none are the “perfect solution.” They 
all involve adding more parts to the 
bridges until the oscillations go away, 
an expensive and inefficient process. 

The results from Dr. Jones’ study 
may provide insight into why the 
cables vibrate and how they can be 
stopped. He will soon install sensors 
into another bridge in Texas to col- 
lect more data. 

Even though cables oscillate, 
cable-stayed bridges are still very 
popular. As these relatively economi- 
cal and beautiful bridges are built the 
temporary solutions need be replaced 
with more permanent and better un- 
derstood alternatives. 





lowa prof collects camouflage 


BY DAVE RASDAL 
Cedar Rapids Gazette 


“DYSART, Iowa (AP)—Camou- 
flage is more than some duck-pursu- 
ing hunter wrapping his boat in twigs 
and leaves, dressing up in Army-like 
fatigues and trying to disappear into 
the underbrush. 

Camouflage is art. It is natural, 
hypnotic and even dazzling. 

‘ For some animals—polar bears in 
the snow, red foxes in the fall and 
butterflies in the spring, for ex- 
ample—it’s also a means of survival. 
That includes one of nature’s most 
amazing creatures—the flat fish. 

» The flat fish changes colors accord- 
ing to its environment with a flat fish in 
atank witha checkerboard background 
tevealing that the fish did its best to 
become a checkerboard, too. 

~ That is just one of the dozens of 
camouflage examples collected over the 
past 30 years by Roy Behrens, 51, an art 
professor at the University of Northern 
lowa who lives south of Dysart. 

* “T became interested in it, not be- 
cause I was interested in camouflage, 
but because I was interested in art,” 
Roy said. 

2 “Over the years I'd run into things 
about camouflage and Xerox them and 
throw them in a box,” he said. “I prob- 
ably have four or five boxes now.” 

» Camouflage, French for “to playa 
Practical joke,” first caught Roy’s eye 
inthe 1960’s during his undergradu- 

afe days at UNI. By 1981 he had writ- 
ten the first of his three books on the 
~ subject, “Art and Camouflage.” _ 
_ He continues to study and write 
~ aboutit, his latest article appearing in 
- the Fall 1997 edition of lowa Heritage 
Illustrated. : 
_ Thatarticle, “Iowa’s Contribution 
to Camouflage,” takes a close look at 
three Iowa artists who came into 
Prominence during World War I. 
That is when camouflage became an 
important war tactic in response to 
the use of airplanes for observation. 
Early in his research, Roy learned 
that Anamsosa-Cedar Rapids artist 
Grant Wood made clay models of 
_ Concealed gun installations on min- 
lature battlefields to adapt camou- 
flage patterns to artillery. 
~ It wasn’t until 1992 that Roy dis- 
Overed two other contributors 
erett Longley Warner, a painter 
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undson Fry, a sculptor born in 
“While Fry worked at concealing 
Machine guns and mortars, Warner 
headed group ofenlisted artists that 
ted a method of ship camouflage 
“dazzle painting 
y painting ships i 








_ Dorn in Vinton, and Sherry — 


n bright, angu- 
s, the artists under Warner — 


were able to confuse German U-boat 
commanders. The commanders 
couldsee the shops through their peri- 
scopes, but the angular and wavy lines 
combined with choppy seas made it 
nearly impossible for them to deter- 
mine a ship’s speed and direction. As 
a result, commanders had difficulty 
aiming torpedoes. 

Statistic show that German sub- 
marines sank and average of 23 Brit- 
ish ships a week in 1917. That figure 
was greatly reduced as 2,300 British 
ships and 1,200 American ships were 
painted in various “dazzle” schemes, 
contributing to the Allied victory in 
the war, Roy said. 

Camouflage advanced during 
World War II, even to the extent that 
some Walt Disney artists painted the 
roof ofa huge Lockheed airplane plant 
in Burbank, Calif., to look like the sub- 
urbs from the air. That was just in case 
the Japanese attacked the mainland. 

Today, various forms of camou- 
flage can be seen all around. 

You can see camouflage in The 
Gazette’s Sunday comic section, 
where three-dimensional puzzles 
come alive after you stare at them 


long enough. 





This 3-D process was discovered 


in the 1940’s by Bela Julesz, a Bell 
Laboratories scientist who discovered 
random stereograms and how they 
could work in the printing process. 

Your children or grandchildren 
may have the “Where’s Waldo?” with 
pictures, where the little guy with the 
redand white shirt hides among simi- 
lar figures and backgrounds. 

While this connection between art 
and camouflage intrigues Roy, he has 
no intention of studying full time. 

“T really like teaching,” he said. “I'll 
probably write more textbooks. As you 
teach, you explain things to your stu- 
dents. You kind of write a book.” 

As a result, Roy will be about as 
difficult to find as Waldo on the UNI 
campus this semester. The professor 
is on sabbatical to continue research 
on William Cook, the Independence 
man who learned to drive an ambu- 
lance during World War I, then later 
taught Gertrude Stein to drive. 

In fact, since war camouflage came 
of age at that time, Stein rode out toa 
battlefield and was amazed at the vari- 
ous techniques used by French, Ger- 
man and American artists. 

“Tt made plain the whole theory of 
art and its inevitability,” she wrote. 
Roy couldn’t agree more. 
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Chimps are promiscuous, gorillas 
polygynous. Male gorilla bodies are 
about four times bigger than male 
chimp bodies. But the chimps’ tes- 
tes are four times larger than goril- 
las —16 times larger proportion- 
ately. 

And what of the female? Bio- 
logically speaking, it may be that a 
female in a monogamous relation- 
ship gets the best of both worlds by 
cheating: She hasa dependable mate 
to help raise the offspring, and she in- 
troduces fresh genes into the family. 

“The answer is very simple, re- 
ally,” said C. Sue Carter, a behavioral 
endocrinologist at the University of 
Maryland. 

“Tn all monogamous animals, it’s 
social monogamy that seems to be 
important toimmediate survival, not 
sexual monogamy.” 

Carter’sideas stem from 20 years 
of studying the prairie vole, a mo- 
nogamous rodent found in grass- 
lands of the Midwest. 

Voles unite in what biologists call 
pair bonds. The couples stay close, 
frequently sitting against each other. 
Carter figured that the female vole 
therefore would prefer mating with 
her long-term partner over mating 
with an unfamiliar male. 

That wasn’t so. “What happens 
is, she won’t touch a stranger so- 
cially, but she may mate with him,” 
Carter said. 

Carter cited a case of laboratory 
voles in which the female mated with 
her regular partner for five hours, 
and with the stranger for just a few 
minutes. Then she borea single litter 
to both fathers. Of five young, two 
were genetically related to thestrange 
vole and two to the partner vole; re- 
sults on the fifth were not conclusive. 

What to make of this? At least 
for voles, Carter believes that “it’s 
more important who you live with 
than who you have sex with.” 


Industry to contribute $500 
million to next internet 


BY TED BRIDIS 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Three 
high-tech communications com- 
panies plan to contribute more 
than $500 million in services to- 
ward the next generation of the 
Internet, a national academic 
project to provide faster speeds and 
more reliable service for research- 
ers. 

The revolutionary network—so 
fast it will transmit the contents of 
the 30-volume Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica in one second—will 
make possible new ways of using 
computers, from long-distance 
learning to allowing a specialist in 
another city to look at real-time 
images of a beating heart and make 
a diagnosis. 

Vice President Al Gore was 
scheduled to make the formal an- 
nouncement at the White House 
on Tuesday, administration offi- 
cials said. The spring meeting of 
the project’s organizers, the Uni- 
versity Corporation for Advanced 
Internet Development, begins 
Wednesday in Washington. 

Gore also was to announce a $50 
million investment in Internet-re- 
lated projects by the Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, 
the central research and develop- 
ment organization for the Defense 
Department. The _ existing 
Internet—originally called 
ARPANET—grew from invest- 
ments by the agency during the 
1960s. 

For the project, Qwest Commu- 
nications International offered use 
of its high-speed fiber-optic net- 
work, which runs from Los Ange- 


les to New York. The administra- 
tion put the market value of 
Qwest’s offer at $500 million over 
three years. The other two com 
panies, Cisco Systems and North- 
ern Telecom, are offering net- 
work equipment, such as routers 
and switches. 

The administration said the 
gesture allows the companies, 1n 
turn, to work with the top re- 
searchers in the field. 

Administration officials said | 
the new Internet will focus on 
better reliability for network- 
critical projects, such as 
telemedicine. The current’ 
Internet treats all chunks of” 
data—whether it’s an innocuous 
e-mail message or an image of an 
infant’s failing heart—as the 
same priority as it travels over 
the worldwide network. 

The new Internet also will be’ 
faster. In its earliest stages, orga- 
nizers hope to connect at least 
100 universities about 100 times 
faster than current connections 
allow and a smaller group of 
schools at speeds 1,000 times 
faster. 

Researchers also are looking 
at the new types of software ap- 
plications that would be possible 
under sucha super-fast network, 
including improved weather 
forecasting. 

President Clinton referred to 
the new Internet during his 1997 
State of the Union address, when 
he pledged support for a “second 
generation of the Internet so that 
our leading universities and na- 
tional laboratories can commu- 
nicate in speeds 1,000 times faster 
than today.” 





Nigerian abuses speak globally 


ecently, the Sierra Club 
adoptedahuman rights 
campaign that it will 
run alongside its tradi 
ional battles for envi- 
ronmental rights. This move came 
in direct reaction to Shell Oils ac- 
tivities in Nigeria, which are the 
cause of many violations of both 
human and environmental rights. 

On November 19, 1995, the Si- 
erra Club Board of Directors voted 
for an embargo of Nigerian oil and 
a consumer boycott of Shell prod- 
ucts until such time as the company 
has cleaned up the pollution it has 
caused in Nigeria, agreed to con- 
form to U.S. environmental stan- 
dards while operating in Nigeria, 
and paid compensation to the 
peoples adversely affected by their 
activities in Nigeria. 

For me, the most telling aspect 
of this campaign is the beginning 
part of its slogan which reads Envi- 
ronmental Rights are Human 
Rights... I feel that this phrase that 
is intended to work towards the im- 
mediate Shell situation, actually 
touches upon a larger concept that 
is the foundation for the whole en- 
vironmental movement. Quite sim- 
ply, it connects the well-being of 
humans with the well-being of the 
environment. In this way, itimplies 
that the future of humans on this 
planet ultimately depends on the 
future of the environment 


PILAROBERWETTER 


EarthShaking 


The situation in Nigeria serves as a 
vision of a future in which environ- 
mental abuses are accompanied by a 
simultaneous degradation of human 
rights and human living-conditions. 
Shell Oil operations in Nigeria have se- 
verely damaged the regional environ- 
ment. The construction of pipelines 
across the country has left the land un- 





The future of humans 
on this planet depends 
on the future of the 


environment. 


able to support crops. Shells practice of 
gas-flaring has destroyed wildlife, plant 
life and poisoned the air and water. 
And because of these environmental 
harms, the people of the region are also 
affected by Shell Oil operations. Be- 
cause of the pipes, the total amount of 
food grown to feed the people in Nige- 
ria has reached below-subsistance lev- 
els. Because of the gas-flaring, residents 
of the immediate region are left half- 
deaf and prone to respiratory diseases. 


In the political realm, the case of 
Ken Saro-Wiwa further demonstrates 
the interrelatedness of human and 
environmental rights that is evi- 
denced in Nigeria. Saro-Wiwa led a 
campaign against the exploitationand 
pollution of his homeland, and was 
tried and hung because of his actions. 
Saro-Wiwa committed himself to the 
fight for the environment, and was 
killed because of it. In human rights 
terms his right to live was taken from 
him because of his belief that the en- 
vironment should not be destroyed 
because his people were being de- 
stroyed atthe sametime. Saro-Wiwas 
death adds dimension to the connec- 
tion between the environment and 
the state of human existence. 

The Sierra Club concludesits state- 
ment on the Nigerian situation by’ 
saying that Our goal is to senda mes- ’ 
sage to the Nigerian government that ’ 
all citizens have the right... to a clean 
and healthy environment. The de- | 
struction of the land in Nigeria by } 
Shell Oilhas resultedin impoverished ' 
living conditions for the citizens of | 
Nigeria. This situation is a micro~ 
cosm of a potentially global prob2. 
lem, if environmental abuses’ 


_around the world are not stopped..' 


Essentially, the worlds human> 
population has the right toa healthy 
future, which, as the Nigerian situ-' 
ation shows, will not exist if envi- 
ronmental destruction does not 
cease. 


THERE ARE A FEW SPECIAL THINGS THAT WE CAN 
REALLY COUNT ON TO HELP US ACCOMPLISH ALL THAT 


\LUMINUM ENGINE THAT'S ONLY MORE POWERFUL, 
IT'S MORE ECONOMICAL...UP TO 38 MILES PER 
«.. GALLON HIGHWAY. COROLLA IS SAFER AND 

_. QUIETER, ANDBEST OF ALL, IT STARTS 
ATAPRICELOWERTHANLAST 
YEAR. MORE CAR...LESS 
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SAC budgeting process a big mystery 


Finally, the time has come for one of those 
annual spring time rituals. No, we're not talk- 
ing about Spring Fair, we're talking about the 
Student Activities Commission’s annual bud- 
get. 

Each year, a small group of students deter- 
mines the financial well-being of some 170 
student groups that belong to the SAC, acon- 

_ glomerate designed to keep student groups 
in check. 

That’s hardly a democratic way of distrib- 
uting student group funding. 

The SAC decides how much money each 
student group receives— this much we know 
for certain. What we don’t know, however, is 
how the SAC decides to do this. 

SAC officials repeatedly tell student group 
leaders that they use a very scientific proce- 
dure to determine SAC budget allocations. 
Proposals that are clear and on time usually 

receive favorable reviews, they say. Proposals 
‘that are not clear or late often get turned down. 
_, Atleast two groups received more money 
than they requested for the 1998-99 school 
year. Only the SAC knows how it came up 
with those budget allocations. 

« Wed like to know how it did, but unfortu- 
nately, repeated attempts to reach SAC chair 
Brian Weinthal were unsuccessful. 

., As far as we can tell, decisions regarding 
SAC budgetallocations are tinged by the SAC 
‘board’s personal (and arbitrary) preferences. 
- No member of the SAC has the training 
needed to look over any organization’s bud- 
get. Nota single person on the SAC board has 


the kind of econometrical training needed to 
perform such tasks. 

The SAC system here at Hopkins pits one set 
of clueless students against another. The only 
difference between the SAC and other student 
groups is that one decides the economic fate of 
the other. 

The budget is then subjected to a quick vote 
by the SAC general assembly, which inevitably 
approves the budget because it does not know 
any better. Final approval is granted by the 
Student Council. 

Those of you who are student group leaders 
know what the SAC is like firsthand. 

Once a month, two leaders from each stu- 
dent group are asked to attend a general assem- 
bly meeting where one or two pompous stu- 
dents prance about for an hour or so, babbling 
about arcane “accounting” measures. 

These are the people that control the means 
of economic equality among student groups 
here at Hopkins, usually with little or no inter- 
vention from university employees. 

While Director of Student Activities Bill 
Smedick and a financial coordinator from the 
HSA Business Affairs office purportedly over- 
see the SAC, it is clear that they do not monitor 
the group enough. 

Since the SAC distributes the university’s 
money, one would like to think that the univer- 
sity would want to keep track of it. Apparently 
it doesn't. At the very least, it is clear that the 
SAC should receive more scrutiny from uni- 
versity employees trained to handle economic 
matters, 


Interfaith center has potential for success 


« Werecommendplansto establish an Interfaith 
«Center at a recently purchased church on the 
~corner of Charles Street and University Parkway. 
~ JHU has needed something like this for a 
long time. The days of scrambling to hold both 
“sabbath services as well as Sunday morning 
“mass in the Glass Pavillion will soon be over. 
. Thenewchurch will provide a spacious cen- 
>ter for worship and resolve scheduling conflicts 
“among the many religious groups on campus. 
., While the building is a bit far from the rest of 
the campus, it will, no doubt, serve as a suitable 


religious haven for all as long as the university 
maintains an equitable scheduling system. 

In addition, the installment of a community 
service area in the basement of the center will 
increase the university's presence in the surround- 
ing community. 

However, the success of the proposed center 
depends upon active student involvement. Stu- 
dents should seize this opportunity to celebrate 
their religious heritage. 

Apathy would quickly diminish the center’s 
potential for positive impact. 





Human molecular genetics in the 
21st century—for better or worse 


fter amnioscentesis was 
introduced into north- 
ern India, in the early 
eighties, parents began 
using the technology to 
“get rid of unwanted female fetuses. 
“Many medical ethicists have won- 
“dered if something like that could 
“happen in the United States—if par- 
“ents here might start using prenatal 
“genetic screening to practice a new, 
‘high-tech form of eugenics. 
©“ Byentually, scientists may map 
“genes that really influence intelli- 
ence, along with a variety of behav- 
‘foral and physical characteristics, and 
“parents could test for those genes in 
“the womb. How can someone sup- 
“portawoman’s right to have an abor- 
‘tion simply because she does not like 
‘how the child will turn out? These are 
_some of the major ethical and social 
_concerns that surround human mo- 
Risass biology today. 






» In amnioscentesis, a fetus’ chro- 


Guest Editorial 


genetic markers for homosexuality, 
alcoholism, obesity, intelligence and 
height are indeed found (researchers 
have mapped where the genes may 
lie, but so far no one has actually 
cloned any of them), tests for them 
will presumably be developed as well. 
Thus an entire genetic profile of the 
person one is about to bring into the 
world could be created. 

Some researchers believe eugen- 
OTROS AEE AEE IEE LES IRE TEE LONE 


Some researchers 
believe eugenics is to 


the science of biology 


physical pain and compulsive self- 
mutilation—children gnaw at their 
fingers and lips unless they are con- 
stantly restrained—one must won- 
der whether the child who would 
have to suffer from this condition 
has a right not to be born. Biomedi- 
cal scientists are hoping for an era 
in which gene-replacement therapy 
makes it possible to correct such 
genetic mutations as soon as they 
are detected, thereby making eu- 
genic abortions unnecessary. 

Then, there is the dystopian sce- 
nario. After learning of their child’s 
genetic profile, parents may not like 
certain physical or behavioral traits 
of their offspring. It seems highly 
unlikely that any parents who wantto 
have children would subject them- 
selves to the horrors ofan abortion in 
the twentieth week because a genetic 
profile shows that their fetus might 
grow up to be fat, unintelligent, short 
or a homosexual. 


“mosomes are examined with an elec- But some may choose that option. 
‘tron microscope for visible muta- what the atom bomb This would make for a very tragic 
‘tions, and the amniotic fluid is situation eee Se fapieiees is 
chemi ; denied the right to life simply be- 
eG feat orcs P hy SiS, cause he is not compatible with par- 


ie pale ae of certain proteins 
that indicate severe genetic disease of 
‘Predisposition. Now, thanks to re- 
cent developments in DNA analysis, 
‘scan simultaneously screen for 
“Tay-Sachs disease, which causesmen- 
tal retardation, blindness and con- 


“disease causing pulmonary disorders 
may affect one in a thousand 
“people of northern European origin; 
ile X syndr. 
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Leela Re RP 
ics is to the science of biology what 
the atom bomb was to physics. It rep- 
resents both the highest example of a 
technologically advanced society and 
potentially the most evil thing that 
science could produce. This leads us 
to two scenarios for eugenics—the 
utopian vision and the dystopian. 
In the former, eugenics is used to 
reduce disease and human misery, 
and to increase everyone’s freedom 
of reproductive choice. When one 


ents’ desires or wishes. 
These two scenarios compel us to 
answer some very serious questions. 
First, does the responsibility for these 
reproductive decisions remain the 
hands of the parents or the govern- 
ment? Should there be any societal 
imposed restrictions on the repro- 
ductive choices of parents? Who 
should have a right to see one’s ge- 
netic profile? Should it be public in- 
formation? What laws should be es- 
tablished to protect genetic privacy 


Shell investment, edi- 
torial ignore“ blatantly 
unethical actions” 


To the Editors, 


The News-Letter ought to take 
an enormous dip in tar-black oil 
and proceed to feather itself with 
green dollars to receive punishment 
for printing the editorial concern- 
ing Hopkins’ investment in Royal 
Dutch Petroleum in last week’s is- 
sue. Even more upsetting is that this 
editorial appeared coincidentally 
with Rich Malish’s article, which 
articulated quite explicitly a num- 
ber of reasons why the investment 
is a poor one. 

Had the writer of the editorial in 
fact read Malish’s article, | would 
be surprised if he or she would have 
come to the same conclusions con- 
cerning the statement that could be 
made by divesting and the extent of 
Shell’s human rights violations. The 
editorial argues that “the company 
wouldn’t even notice that the sale 
[of the school’s investment] took 
place.” 

This assumption, however, is not 
necessarily a true one, as a publi- 
cized divestment in reaction to hu- 
man rights violations could influ- 
ence Shell’s reputation sufficiently 
to spark some reaction on their part. 
To argue that Hopkins has no voice 
is to argue that the money that weas 
students invest in this institution is 
as worthless as the dollars Hopkins 
invests itself. It is the responsibility 
of student, as consumers relative to 
this school, to protest when we see 
the money we invest in Hopkins 
indirectly profiting from unethical 
exploitation; Hopkins as a more 
direct investor has this same respon- 
sibility. [hardly think that Hopkins’ 
sound financial situation is wholly 
dependent upon one unprincipled 
company. 

Whatis not debatable, however, is 
the degree to which Shell is respon- 
sible for human rights violations is 
Nigeria. That the author of the edito- 
rial could state that the “alleged alle- 
gations against mankind aren’t actu- 
ally that horrific,” indicates that either 
the author knows little about the sub- 
ject of has chosen to ignore a number 
of blatantly unethical actions, many 
of which were discussed in Malish’s 
article. The author specifically fails to 
mention Shell’s support of a brutal 
military regime responsible for the 
torture and murder of the Ogoni 
people, particularly those who spoke 
out against the practices of the oil 
company. 

The editorial’s final suggestion that 
our attention be diverted from our 
pocketbooks to Nigeria itself equates 
ignoring the situation entirely, for, as 
the author himself argues initially, it 
is money that carries influence. The 
influence maintained by Royal Dutch 
Petroleum in Nigeria surely could be 
employed to change policies in that 
country. Hopkins does havea respon- 
sibility to invest in ethically sound 
companies and should not be profit- 
ing from immoral ventures. Regard- 
less of what the author of last week’s 
editorial might believe, Hopkins’ 
money is expendable—human lives 
are not. 

Divest now! 


Sincerely, 
Rachel Steinhardt 


Shell editorial“ con- 
tradicts the mission: 
of a University” 


To the Editors, 


A University, as an institution of 
higher learning, is a place where 
knowledge can be created, taughtand 
shared. Universities provide environ- 
ments conducive to the formation of 
wholly educated human beings. This 
education allows us to be leaders in 
society. Hopkins, as a powerful force 
in the educational realm, has an obli- 
gation to promote an environment of 
academic excellence and moral jus- 
tice. 

Last week’s editorial urging 
Hopkins investors to ignore the ethi- 
cal ramifications of investments in 
the Royal Dutch/Shell Group contra- 
dicts the mission ofa University. The 
editorial suggests that monetary ben- 
efits take precedence over moral jus- 
tice. Ina feeble attempt to justify prof- 
iting from the ethical atrocities 
perpetrated by Shell Oil, the author 
states that “Royal Dutch’ salleged vio- 
lations against mankind aren’t really 
that horrific.” The author’s standard 
of what constitutes horrific violations 
must be unimaginable atrocities as 
this standard does not include the 


destruction of the Ogoni land, the 

drastic effects on the health of the — 
appeon of a_ 

| military dictatorship that 


Ogoni people, and the sur 
perpe- 


trated torture, killings, and the rap- 
ing of the Ogoni people. Although 
Shell discontinued drilling in the 
Ogoni region in 1993, the remnants 
of leaking pipes, oil spills, toxic wa- 
ter, and devastated lands still remain 
with no significant effort by Shell to 
make reparations. The Royal Dutch/ 
Shell Group has also not made any 
reparations for the ramifications of 
their support of the genocide and sla- 
very practiced by the military regime. 

While the editorial points out that 
“Hopkins has a responsibility to its 
students and faculty to maximize the 
school endowment,” Hopkins also 
has a greater responsibility to pro- 
vide an ethical education to its stu- 
dents. As a leader in health care, in- 
ternational relations and in providing 
an excellent University education, 
Hopkins does have an obligation to 
do what is ethically correct. Hopkins 
prides its self on being a University 
promoting diversity, 
multiculturalism and tolerance. 
There is an apparent hypocrisy of 
maintaining this high standard of ex- 
cellence within the walls of Hopkins 
while supportinga company that con- 
ducts such gross humanitarian and 
environmental violations. The author 
is misguided when he/she states that 
money is what is required to keep 
JHU atopacademiccontender. While 
money is undeniably important, it is 
the quality of the total education and 
the ability of this education to lead to 
the formation of ethical social leaders 
that makes JHU a top academic con- 
tender. 


Sincerely, 
Tanya Arora 


Tennis team “deserves 
alot more respect” 
from News-Letter 


To the Editors: 


In the April 9, 1998 issue of the 
News-Letter, the article on the tennis 
team began, “Although they have had 
a difficult season up to this point...” 
I do not know what the News Letter 
considers a “difficult.season,” but I 
certainly do not think that a team that 
is 4-0 in the Centennial Conference 
and 5-0 overall, when the article was 
written, is having any difficulties. We 
are the only team in the conference 
that is undefeated. Furthermore, we 
have numerous singles players and 
doubles teams that have not lost a 
match in the conference. When I was 
interviewed for this article, I told the 
reporter our record and that we had 
easily beaten Gettysburg the day be- 
fore, a team that had beaten us last 
year. It was a very good win for us. 
Even if she did not remember every- 
thing I told her, the editors should 
certainly catch such an error by do- 
ing their homework. 

Although we as a team are very 
close to the women’s team and have 
the same coach, we are not the same 
team and I think both teams work 
hard enough to deserve separate ar- 
ticles. Why doesn’t the News-Letter 
write a joint article on the men’s and 
women’ slacrosse teams? I understand 
that the reporter did not have a lot of 
time to write the article, but some 
simple research could have provided 
her with the necessary facts to write a 
quick article. The Centennial Con- 


. ference homepage hasall the records, 


standings, statistics, and results that 
anyone would need to write a factual 
article. 

Since the article did not ad- 
equately portray the team, I think it 
is necessary to point out that on 
Tuesday we play Washington Col- 
lege for the Centennial Conference 
championship which, as far as I 
know, Hopkins has never won. This 
has been our goal since last season 
and it is very disturbing to me and 
to the team that our own school 
newspaper does not give us the sup- 
port we deserve. Four paragraphs 
ona team that is doing as well as any 
other Hopkins team right now de- 
serves more. 

The editors of this paper need to 
give a little better effort next time, 
not just on tennis articles. There 


were several other articles in this — 


issue that contained errors and mis- 
representations, but they are too 
numerous to go into detail. Itis very 
disheartening for sixteen men who 
give all their free time to a team and 
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are completely dedicated to this 
schools tennis program to be so mis- 
represented. We work as hard and 
dedicate as much time as any other 
athletes at this school and we are 
good at what we do. 

[think the team deserves alot more 
respect than the way we are repre- 
sented in this article. 


Sincerely, 
Maury Stern 
Captain, Men’s Tennis Team 


Shell editorial“both 
not correct and not 
complete” , 


To the Editors, 


Iam writing to express my anger 
with the most recent News-Letter 
editorial regarding Hopkins invest- 
ment in Shell Oil. Besides for bein 
poorly written, the editorial pro- 
vided information that was both not 
correct and not complete. As a re- 
sult, the very serious issue of the 
Nigeria-Shell situation was pre- 


_ sented callously and somewhat flip- 
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pantly, as the author remarks that 
Royal Dutch’s alleged violations 
against mankind aren’t actually that 
horrific and as companies go, Royal 
Dutch isn’t that bad. ; 

I do respect the author’s right to 
an opinion, but I also feel that the 
opinion should be shown in the con- 
text of the whole situation in Nige- 
ria. One example is the author’s ref- 
erence to Shell’s recent efforts to 
clean up a spill, and even provide 
food and drink for the locals. When 
seen on its own, as it was presented 
in the editorial, this incident makes 
Shell seem as if they always operate 
with concern for the land or the 
people, when, in fact, this is bla- 
tantly not the case. In fact, in its 
four decades of oil operations in 
Nigeria, Shell Oil has been respon- 
sible for a total of 3000 polluted 
sites, as well as causing natural gas 
flares of 1.1 billion cubic feet pér 
day. From 1976 to 1980 alone, Shell 
operations caused 784 separate oil 
spills. The larger implications of 
these environmental violations 
range from potentially permanent 
global warming to persistent re- 
gional acid rain. 

The author is right to suggest that 
we cannot scrutinize every investment 
that Hopkins makes. I also feel that 
this would be futile, as no company in 
today’s spectrum of profit-hungry 
corporations will emerge from any 
investigation with a completely clean 
record. However, you do not have to 
go far to see proof of Shell’s human 
and environmental rights abuses in 
Nigeria. 

Turn on the television. Peter 
Jennings covered the Nigeria-Shell 
situation for a full ten minutes on 
World News Tonight. Drive to the 
mall. The Body Shop has started ja 
campaign against human rights 
abuses in Nigeria, and they publicly 
finger Shell for contributing to the 
current Nigerian situation. Go to 
Washington, D.C. As a direct result 
of the Nigerian-Shell situation, a well 
known environmental organization, 
the Sierra Club, has added the con- 
cern of human rights to their agenda, 
and has started a campaign to urge 
the US political leaders to instigate an 
oil embargo on Nigeria. And at the 
very least, come to a Hopkins’ Am- 
nesty meeting. Every Wednesday we 
discuss our concern for Hopkins Shell -— 
investment. We brainstorm possible 
student gestures that would show _ 
Johns Hopkins that its students .— 
want their school to pull out of this ~ 
company that profits from harming ~ : 
the people and the environment of _ 
Nigeria. a 

Proof of Shell’s history of viola- — 
tions of human and environmental 
rights is not locked ina box in some 
warehouse somewhere, protected 
by yards and yards of government 
red tape. Itis very, very public. And 
it Is not unreasonable to ask our 
own university to divest in Shell Oil, 
and in doing so, join in the ranks of 
those who believe, and will state 
publicly that Shell Oil’s activities in 
Nigeria are morally and ethically 
unsound, 

1A \ 
Sincerely, 
Julie Tsai tare nce 
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t’s always easy to point out the 
atrocities of the past: Roman 
gladiatorial games, the slavery 
of the Old South, the subjuga- 
tion of women. How, we ask, 
did citizens of those days and ages 
not realize the evil they took part in? 
It’s harder to look for the atroci- 
ties in our culture. We can only guess 
the wrongs woven into our daily lives 
for which we will be held accountable 
by future generations. Ifit was my duty 
to guess, I would guess that they will 
condemn our allowing companies like 
Shell Oil to exist and flourish. 
Last week, the News-Letter re- 
ported on a discussion at the JHU 
"§chool of Public Health called “The 
‘Price of Oil.” Participants detailedhow 
Shell reaps enormous profits from Ni- 
agerian oil while abusing and torturing 
Nigerian citizens. Shell’s sloppy han- 
‘dling of its product has caused wide- 
“spread diarrhea, infant mortality and 


- “coughing up of blood among Nigeri- 


ans while destroying the farmlands 
they need to survive. Meanwhile, 
“Shell’s armed police force (yes, that’s 
“right, Shell’s armed police force) has 
‘systematically tortured, jailed and 
“hanged innocent people. Shell main- 
tains this atrocity by supporting the 
‘Nigerian government, a cruel dicta- 
“torship with no regard for the human 

rights of its people. 

* Who profits from this abuse? Shell 

USA, its parent company, Royal 
“Dutch Petroleum, and Johns Hopkins 
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ForWhat ItsWorth 


University. 

Hopkins is a significant investor 
in Shell: Torture and genocide lead to 
lower tuition and more school re- 
sources for you and me. This situa- 
tion leads to something of a moral 
dilemma: Should Hopkins sell its Shell 
stock? 





Would you feel good 
knowing that your 
study was paid for in 
pain and suffering, 


terror and death? 





Such a sale may mean less growth 
for JHU’s endowment. A sale may or 
may not cause tuition increases; Shell 
may or may not change its policy in 
Nigeria, and may not even notice the 
divestiture. 

Some have argued that Hopkins 
should not divest. Every companyhas 
compromised ethics to some degree, 
the argument goes. Shell stockis good 


OPINIONS 


Hopkins and Shell: Traders in atrocity 


for the bottom line, which is the only 
thing Hopkins should worry about. 
Suppose that slavery was still legal in 
a few states. Would it be right for 
Hopkins to invest in a slave-trading 
company? Even ifinvestment in such 
a company put Hopkins on the 
soundest possible financial footing, 
it would be wrong. Would you feel 
good knowing that your study was 
paid for in pain and suffering, terror 
and death? Hopkins students should 
wantalower tuition andastrongschool, 
but not at any price. 

If Hopkins should not profit from 
the subjugation of a people in Missis- 
sippi, it should not profit from the sub- 
jugation of people in Nigeria. With the 
stock market breaking 9,000 points, 
there are plenty of other profitable 
stocks for Hopkins to invest in. As 
Johns Hopkins, himself, the Quaker 
founder ofour school, understood, suc- 
cess in business need not come at the 
expense of one’s conscience. 

As third-century Christians, nine- 
teenth-century abolitionists and early 
twentieth-century feminists under- 
stood, it can be daunting to challenge 
an institution for its moral wrongs. 
However, all of these people under- 
stood that challenging was the only 
right thing to do. Hopkins should 
divest of its Shell stock, and hold a 
press conference publicly stating why 
itis doing so. The situation in Nigeria 
may or may not improve, but our 
consciences will be clear. 





Taking the railroad to monopoly 


oing to visit my family 
over the past holiday 
weekend, I decided to 
train it. Big mistake. I 
began my trip awake 
vand excited; I ended exhausted and 
‘bedraggled. To say that I was incon- 
‘venienced by Amtrak would be like 
‘saying that Bill Clinton has been in- 
*convenienced by his visceral instinct: 
"Understated almost drastically 
‘enough to make it false. I wasn’t in- 
-convenienced, I was paralyzed. 
Unwittingly trapped in a kind of 
‘fiasco foretold, I, comically assuming 
‘one of Amtrak’s on-time cameos to 
‘be tonight, rushed to catch my train 
‘ikea mouse runs for cheese onatrap. 
Entering the Baltimore station, I 
decided to take a quick glance at the 
‘train-status billboard which hangs 
‘from the ceiling in the center of the 
‘room. My anxiety at missing the train 
‘began to wane, as did the rapidity of 
my walk, when I read: 50 minutes 
‘late. Well, we all know what that 
‘means: Every five minutes the little 
‘old lady who sits below the billboard 
‘on a chair she seems to have been 
‘born attached to, and whose only job 
ais to announce “arrival/departure” 
‘times as well as apologize for delays, 
“euphemistically announced that the 
‘train would unfortunately be yet an- 
‘other ten minutes late—i.e., “get com- 
'fortable.” 
+ We boarded. Finally. And within 
twenty minutes, were stopped in the 
-back woods of Delaware, lights out, 
- with servicemen armed with flash- 
‘lights searching semi-feverishly for 
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"passenger was a 
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genius, He not only had 
_ his own explanation 
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for why there was a 


hold-up, but also had 
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| othe most “obvious” and 
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| yet “best” resolution... 


the perfect fix. 


———_—_— 
what it was that caused the signal that 
- the train was “dragging something” 
0 be detected. We were stalled about 


_ thirty minutes. 
__ As if that weren’t enough, every 


Passenger was a genius. He not only 
hadhis own explanation for why there 
a holdup, but also had the most 
“obvious” and yet “best” resolution 
hich “by far, made the most 
Sense” —the perfect fix. So there I was, 
t like a mouse in a trap wi 
to an end just inches away. 
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Elucidator 


ing to semi-audible, yet somehowen- 
tirely demoralizing, cries of, “Yeah, 
nothin’ over hear either Number 
One’, the train grumbled on like an 
elephant crawls ignoring a festering 
wound on the bottom of his foot. 
“Whatever it is, it'll stay put till they 
get me to New York” was the con- 
tents of my new, hopeful mind. That 
lasted about twenty minutes when, 
arriving in Philadelphia a mere two 
and a half hours late, the conductors 
were once again, “Sorry for the de- 
lay.” This time they had some “in- 
spectors looking into the problem.” 

“O.K. It’s all right now,” I thought 
to myself, “they’re pullin’ in the big 
guns.” So, stepping out on the plat- 
form, doing little more than refusing 
my stronginclination to bag the whole 
trip and shack up in a Philadelphia 
Hilton, I sawa lady ungracefully ma- 
neuver down the side of the train and 
underneath. I looked once, and then 
again, confirming what I had thought 
first which was that this was the same 
lady who minutes earlier had handed 
me my Kosher hot dog from behind 
the train cafe. “Nope, nothin’ here 
either,” she said. 

After searching for the hidden 
Candid Camera crew to pop out and 
explain everything to me, I suppressed 
my second inclination to tell this Re- 
naissance woman, “Why don’t you 
just stay down there. Then the next 
time the ‘dragging’ detector goes off, 
we'll know what it is and we won’t 
havetostop.” Instead, I bit mylipand 
bit itharder hoping to substitute pain 
for the anguish I felt at wasting my 
entire evening. 

Unable to fix the problem, they 
decided to disconnect the “problem 
child” car from the healthy ones, pil- 
ing all the bags from that car into one 
horrible heap—in my car. Why? It 
became evident that this way, at each 
subsequent stop we had to spend at 
least twenty minutesallocating which 
bag to whom—yet another clever 


' Amtrak move. 


Needless to say, this separation, 
which seemed to separate me finally 
from my remaining sanity, was nei- 
ther simple nor quick. But we were all 
calmand appeasedat the conductor’s, 
“Once again we’re sorry for the in- 
convenience.” 

Another thirty minutes had gone 
by, and we were on our way. 

I live in a time when I can send a 
message to my friend in Kashmir, 
India ina split-second while the most 
efficient way of getting from Balti- 
more to New York takes me six hours. 
What is it that makes traveling by 
train so unbearable? 

Upon deciding not to use Amtrak 


next time, I remembered thereareno | 


other national train companies. This 

‘made me wonder whether this mo- 
nopoly is the cause of its lazy techni- 
ciansand unqualified workmen. Who 
are they competing against? 


The reason Amtrak is a monopoly 
is it’s the best. If it had a Burger King 
or Pepsi to compete with, it would be 
quick on the draw to offer free up- 
grades to Metroliner whenever an 
unreserved train was more than an 
hour late. Competition would signifi- 
cantly cut down on the number of 
Amtrak delays and “inconveniences.” 

That they don’t offer free upgrades 
or refund money on trains delayed 
for ridiculous amounts of time is un- 
fortunately not a product of their 
immorality but of their fiscal acumen. 
It is up to us, not them, to reroute the 
train industry back onto a track of 
progression and off of a track of re- 
gression. 

As far as the validity of monopo- 
lies are concerned: If one falls into 





It is up to us, not them, 
to re-route the train 
industry back onto a 
track of progression 
and off of a track of 
regression. 


that position by the grace of his skills 
and the indifference of others, than 
he’s just a motivated and ingenious 
man. Ifhe purposely corners the mar- 
ket so as to absolutely preclude 
another’s ability to enter that market, 
his actions must be curbed. 

But the latter is very difficult to do. 
There are those who penalize Bill 
Gates for progressing into the mod- 
ern communication age. They affirm 
emphatically the unconstitutionality 
of his making Internet software be- 
cause, and I shamefully concede an 


all-too-salient ignorance of the inner ' 


workings of computers, it’s usability 
will depend solely on software also de- 
veloped by Gates. 

But regardless of the microchipian 
details, it seems that if some improve- 
ment will depend on another’s former 
progress, so be it. Not only because he 
has reached such a critical position 
solely because of his fiscal acumen 
but also because if there were others 
who could compete with him on an 
innovative or productive level, than 
he would not have the capability of 
making it very likely that most future 
Internet users will use his software. 
He did it first and he did it best. 

So instead of telling me which 
move it would have behooved you 
more to make before you were shot 
dead in a duel, act on it and compete. 
Instead of sitting, shouting errant 
train panaceas into the air, do some- 
thing—start another railroad com- 
pany. Niet 
Competition, that is capitalism in 
bulk, fosters progress. Monopolies 
cause stagnation. Thelatter are bad not 
because of who develops them but be- 
cause of who lets them grow. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 
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The Republican fear machine : 


f you vote Democrat, thou- 

sands of illegal Mexicans will 

flood your neighborhood,” 

claimed one Arizona Repub- 

lican candidate. “Voting 
Democrat means voting for adultery,” 
shouts a campaign flyer for a Repub- 
lican in Miami. “Democrats want to 
give your job to homosexuals,” spelled 
out a three-piece mailer from a branch 
of the Heritage Foundation to work- 
ing-class households in Nebraska. (I’m 
not kidding; they really sent that. NY 
Times, 3/2/98) 

Andit goes on and on. Republicans 
are sowing fear, resentment, hate and 
anguish across the political fields of our 
country, seeking to reap a bumper crop 
of moral outrage. But hey, I have news 
for you: Moral America died a long, 
long time ago and was replaced instead 
by something much different—the 
Nintendo America. An America of 
shortattention spans (Yo! Areyou pay- 
ing attention?), decreasing economic 
opportunity for the middle and work- 
ing classes (gotta love McJob) and a 
nation full of cartoonish architecture 
that blends a suburb in Duluth with a 
suburb in Seattle, Springfield or Ra- 
leigh—so wherever Mario goes in his 
across-the-county trip, there’s always 
the same 20 restaurants, with the same 
crappy opportunities and the same ri- 
diculous looking buildings. (For ex- 
ample, a hot dog stand that is in the 
shapeofabigplastichotdog,aLongJohns 
Silver that is supposed to resemble a New 
England boathouse, even if it’s situated 
right off some diesel interstate in Des 
Moines, etc.) 

Fact of the matter is, if America 
wasn’tso big, and there wasn ta limit to 
how fast home developers could throw 
upa2,000-unithomogeneousbedroom 
community in the middle ofa formerly 
beautiful area, then, frankly, this coun- 
try would be pretty damn ugly. Think 
post-Soviet Poland. It’s only our sheer 
immensity that’s saving us. Because, 
nobody inside the cities or inside the 
suburbs hasa clue about howto builda 
community that really serves the needs 
ofits constituents. The inner cities keep 
getting worse, and we wonder why: The 
federal government, in 1997, spent bil- 
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lions on subsidized and free housing to 
indigentsin the inner city. Now, whyon 
earth would we put the poorest, most 
helpless and troubled members of our 
population in middle of Compton? 
South Central? East Baltimore? It defies 
common sense. Poor beget poor. Re- 
moving the problem, lancing the boil, 
so to speak and reducing the concen- 
tration of poverty inside the inner-city 
makes a hell of a lot more sense. But 
there’s a reason why we can’t do this. 





“Democrats want to 
give your job to 


homosexuals,” 
—HERITAGE FOUNDATION 


There’s a reason why we can’t enact 
common sense measures to make our 
Meccas of culture, industry and popu- 
lation (read: city) more livable or sur- 
vivable for the next generation. A very 
dark, dirty little reason. I'll give you a 
hint: The slimeballs responsible belong 
to a sometimes racist, sexist, anti-gay 
and certainly class-oriented organiza- 
tion that starts with an “R.” 

R-E-P-U-B-L-I-C-A-N. 

Dear old Bob Dole made it his life’s 
mission while in the Senate to block 
every Democratic bill that sought to 
reduce or remove “red-lining,” the 
practice by which Republicans allow 
housing projectmoney only tobe spent 
in the poorest parts of a city—leaving 
rich white areas and the surrounding 
suburbs untouched. In fact, Bobby 
“War Hero” Dole blocked so many 
Democratic bills to remove red-lining 
they should officially rename him Bob 
“Screw the Poor” Dole. Or maybe Bob 
“Keep the Poor Locked in Cages” Dole. 
Ormy favorite, Bob “Livein Your Squa- 
lor You Piece of Poor Trash” Dole. Ei- 
ther way, all three of these pretty much 


hit the mark. i 
Ok, ok, some of you Republicaris 
out there might be getting a little angry 
right now, wondering uncomfortably 
if I’m right about any of this. Maybe 
you're even considering writing a Let- 
ter to the Editor (Wow! What an inf- 
pact that will make!) to teach this piece 
of illiterate Democratic tablescrap aleg- 
son. Well, goodluck. Because I’ve been 
down to Washington. A lot. I’ve seen 
even the most uninformed Republican 
foot-soldier spew back the GOP line op 
affirmative action, welfare and taxes. 
I’ve listened to countless explanatiorts 
of how Murray’s analysis (Murray, au- 
thor of the Bell Curve, theorizes that 
Blacks are genetically stupider than 
Whites and Asians. I’ve read Murray. 
It’s aload of crap.) is not only brilliant, 
but should be incorporated into our 
social safety net. I've met so many Mid- 
Westerners who really believe that His- 
panicsare trying to wipe English off the 
face of the America that I want to cry. 
They probably do believe that Demo- 
crats want to give their jobs to homo- 
sexuals. They resoblindedby theirhate 
and fear that they'll believe anything. 
You can feed a fear-drunk Republican 
a bucket of horse manure and call it 
ambrosia. And the big problem with all 
this, is that for the Democrats to rea- 
sonably compete, we have to do the 
same thing. We have to poison our 
constituents with the same mind- 
numbing crapola the guys on the other 
side of the aisle are pushing. We have to 
excite their electrons until they reready 
to rip someone’s head off and vote and 
campaign forevery partyschmuck. And 
it’s nothing personal. It’s just politics. 
That’s the most sickening part of it all. 
Excerpts from the Congressional 
campaign of 2002: : 
“Ifyouvote Republican, they'll push 
you out of your retirement home and 
turn social security into a stock market 
free-for-all,” claimed one Democrat in 
Pensacola. “Voting Republican means 
voting for the Church’s takeover of the 
public schools,” spewed a Democratic 
National Committee flyer. “If you vote 
Republican, God willsend youto Hell,” 
shouted a pastor-turned-Democratic 


candidate in Mississippi. vy: 





Social Security: A ponzi scam. 


n response to socialist radicals 
like Father Coughlin and Huey 
Longand the need for a welfare 
policy for elderly Americans, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt passed 
the Social Security Act in 1936. Insti- 
tuted to provide a safety net for mil- 
lions of elderly and disabled, as well 
as to secure a substantial voting de- 
mographic, Social Security was ex- 
tended to millions of other Ameri- 
cans through the Truman, 
Eisenhower and Johnson administra- 
tions. These benefits were supple- 
mented: Health and disability insur- 
ance and cost-of-living adjustments 
were added so benefits could keep 
pace with inflation. So many people 
were added that the ratio between 
workers to beneficiaries of Social Se- 
curity decreased from over 30 to 1 in 
the 1930s to 3 to 1 in the 1990s. Ina 
few years, when the Baby Boomers, 
thelargest generation in United States 
history, start retiring, income and 
payroll taxes will have to be increased, 
spending will have to be cut and our 
generation is going to get screwed. 
Ina Ponzi scheme, a form of fraud 
illegal in all 50 states, early investors 
are paid off with cash taken in from 
later investors. The system collapses 
when the demands of increasing num- 
bers of expectant recipients confront 
the limited resources of decreasing 
numbers of new participants. Social 
Security works in the same manner. 


It takes the income from the working _ 


every year, pays out the necessary sum 
to the recipients and partitions out 
the rest to various government de- 
partments. Therefore, the money that 
a worker pays in Social Security taxes 
does not go to his/her retirement 
fund, but goes to pay people who re- 
tire right now and other government 


programs in need of funding. When’ 


the Baby Boomers retire, there will 
not only not be enough money to pay 
for their checks. Moreover, there will 
not be any money to pay for the gov- 
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ernment programs that have always 
been paid for by Social Security taxes. 
Our generation will have to fork over 
a huge chunk of our paychecks while 
spending on all other programs that 
benefit everyone will decrease. 

How can this crisis be averted? 
Privatization must b@initiated and soon. 
Themorerapidly theswitchisconducted, 
thelower the obligation costswillbe, since 
the peoplewhohavealready paid into the 
system will want some return on their 
unwitting investment. The sooner the 
old system is discarded, the lower the 
number of pugnacious people demand- 
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Those that can afford 
to provide for their 

own means should be 
unhampered by Social 
Security. But for some, 
there is no other way. 


ing their money back. 

In the long run, privatization 
would provide the worker with many 
benefits over the government-con- 
trolled model of today. Retirement 
would no longer be a mandate; 
people, not a Washington bureau- 
cracy, could decide if retirement is 
advantageous. People would finally 
have the freedom to choose their 
course ofaction, whether they wished 
todevelopa diverse portfolio of stocks 


and bonds, or a simple, yet stable, 


bankaccount. This investment would 
provide the investor witha handsome 


nest egg, much more formidable than’ 
any government chump change. So- 
cial Security does not furnish the re- 
cipient witha sustainable income, but 
a private fund could maintain the 
standard of living the person was ac- 
customed to for years to come. » 
The disabled, helpless and the eld- 
erly poor should not be forgotten. 
Those who are unable to work be- 
cause of disabilities incurred due fo 
injury or during childbirth, or those 
poor who have become too old. fo 
continue to scrape on can’t help the’ 
situations. They often have no one to 
turn to. Private charities alone can- 
not provide enough support to keép 
these members of our society housed, 
fedand warm. Government does have 
tostepinand provide supportto th ose 
in substantial need. Sometimes, the 
strong in society do have to ns 
weak. This is not social engineering, 
which attempts to reconfigure socj- 
ety based on special ideals. This is just 
a simple response to the inevitable 
plight of those helpless in society. 
Support payments providing basic 
amenities would ensure that no one 
would be left behind. Those who can 
afford to provide for their own mear 
should be unhampered by Social Secu- 
rity. But for some, thereisno other way. 
Social Security isa financial mess 
that will take years to end. Thi 
change must occur, or our genera- 
tion and others afterwards will pay 
price of defraying the cost of one gen- 
eration onto another. Future skyrock- 
eting taxes and cuts in spending would 
leave our economy in shambles. A 
change to privatization would provi 
people with the freedom to plan their _ 
economic futures, to make a brightér _ 
and better future for all ofus. Nev - 
less, in the spirit of reform and effj- 
ciency, those that are helpless cannot 
be forgotten and should be taken care. 
of. The money we save from — 
privatization will more than pay for _ 
theirsecurefutures. 88 * 
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his past week, our team 
had a relatively easy time 
putting away two more 
, Centennial Conference 
teams. Actually, Dickinson 
College was more than just an easy 
game, it was a blowout. 
With a 21-1 win, we showed our 
dominance both offensively and de- 
Fehsiv ely. The offense showed its v er- 
éatility with twelve different players 
Scoring. 
© RamseyNeale, in particular, dazzled 
Dickinson’ s defense by scoring a career 
high two goals. Nealehasrecently found 
herself open in the midst of our offense 
and her contribution has been key in 
attacking from the top. 
Laura Ekas, another defense wing, 
scored her first career goal. Neda 
Dawood had an impressive showing 
with four goals, all under intense pres- 
sure inside the eight meter. Cathy 
Dancz also hada stunning game, with 
three goals and one assist. 
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Off the Bench 


On defense, we shut out their team 
for 40 out of the 60 minutes of play. 
Mimi Sokolowski was particularly 
patient in shutting them down and 
frustrating Dickinson to the point 
where they committed 6 offensive 
charges. 

“We set the pace really early and 
we maintained our momentum 
throughout the game. We never re- 
ally let them get into the game,” said 
Maria Fontoura. 

Our next opponent was Ursinus 
College, the only team that Hopkins 
has ever lost to in the Centennial Con- 
ference. We were fired up and ready to 
show them why we were number one 
in our conference. We came out and 
dominated the game. Ursinus tried 
to play a zone defense against us, but 


we were prepared for it and our of- 
fense ripped it apart right from the 
Start. 

Danielle Maschuchi had a stun- 
ning performance as usual, racking 
in three goals and tallying in an assist 
as well. Jess Popham and Neda 
Dawood both played inside the eight 
to mix things up, and they scored a 
combined five goals. 

Neale scored another impressive 
eight meter shot to add to our total 
score of 11. Our defense was once 
again consistent and persistent in 
their second slides. Sokolowski con- 
tained their leading scorer, Algeo, 
to just one goal—a “garbage” goal. 
Their settled offense was tradi- 
tional-style women’s lacrosse, and 
was no match to our defense and 
goal stopper, Anita Patibandla. 

We are very confident in every 
aspect of our game and we know 
that if we continue to play our style of 
play, we are unstoppable. 


Rough seas: Jays rock Navy's boat 


e’re number 1! 
We're number 1! 
Right? Wrong. 
The Jays’ trium- 
phal victory over 
Maryland last week left them ranked 
third in the nation. They should be 


second, and they should be ahead of 


number 2 Maryland, who they de- 
feated. That’s a story for a different 
time. This week’s task is inherently 
easier than last week’s. 

The Jays travel down 95 and head 
to Annapolis. No, they’re not visiting 
the Maryland State House, they’re 
visiting the Naval Academy where the 
Midshipmen will be the next victims 
on the Jays’ winning streak, which 
currently is at five. 

Here’s what Hopkins can expect. 
‘The Midshipmen will not quit. They'll 
play tough, but ultimately the Jays are 
just too talented. The Navy’s attack lies 
in the hands of a dynamic trio—junior 
Jamie O'Leary, freshman Adam Borcz 
and senior Kevin Meehan. O’Leary is 
the key to the attack and has scored one 
goal in every game this season. Heleads 
the Midshipman with 23 goals and 9 
assists. 

Adam Borcz was one of the top 
middies in the country when he came 
out of Millersville Maryland, and he 
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Short Hops 


is proving his worth. Adam, whose 
older brother Alex starts on attack 
for Navy, is the one of the leading 
scorers for the academy totaling 17 
goals and four assists. 

Another brother-brother team is 
the Meehan’s. Kevin rounds out 
Navy’s top midfield unit and has ex- 
ploded on the scene after not starting 
a game until this season. He scored 
four goals in the first game of the 
season against UMBC and has 13 
points this season. 

Eric Wedin and A.T. Bailey will 
have their hands full once again in 
this game as they go against Navy’s 
top face-off man, senior Jason Hull. 
Hull has won 64 of 134 (.478) face- 
offs this season. 

Defensively, the Midshipmen will 
have a lot of problems. Howie 
Meehan, the Academy’s captain, will 
lead a defensive unit that will try to 
counter a very deep Jay offense that 
played extremely well versus the 
number one team in the nation last 
week. Meehan will be followed by 
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who has picked up 20 ground balls to 
lead the Midshipmen. 

Junior Brent Cower rounds out 
this starting corps that has tried to be 
the anchor for this Navy team. 

In the net, sophomore Mickey 
Jarobe is making a‘name for himself 
at the Academy as one of its best 
goaltenders ever. 

The Towson native has started 
every game since his freshman year 
and has just passed Ray Finnegan for 
10th on the all-time save list at Navy. 
Jarobe is 30 saves behind Malcolm 
Ogilvie who is ninth on the list with 
316 saves. 

This season, Jarobe has a 10.51 
goals against average and a .573 save 
percentage. Those numbers are only 
going to get worse as the Jays will 
counter with an attack that has five of 
thesixstartersin double figuresin goals, 
and eight ofits top nine offensive play- 
ers in double digits with points. 

The Jays should be able to score 
oftenand early and put the gameaway 
in the first half. Brian Carcaterra and 
the defensive front of Paleologos, 
Doerrand Testa should have no prob- 
lems shutting down the Midshipmen. 
This contest will prove a nice day trip 
for the Jays. 

News-Letter prediction: Jays 21-6 
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The widely renowned school of international affairs, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Paul H. Nitze School of Advanced 
International Studies (SAIS), offers a selection of summer graduate 
evening courses with distinguished members of the SAIS faculty. 
Our summer programs feature courses in: 


¥ 


International Studies 
Comparative and Regional Studies 
Environment, Energy, Science and 


Technology 
Foreign Policy 


International Economics and Finance 


International Languages 


Bahasa Indonesia 
German 


Mandarin Chinese 
Political Russian 


International Relations 
Social Change and\Development 


Japanese 


Intensive English as a Second Language and American Studies 


Program 


Program Dates: July 6 - August 14 
A six-week multimedia approach to the intermediate and advanced 
study of English for foreign professionals, diplomats, and foreign 
graduate and undergraduate students. 


To obtain a summer catalog please contact: 
Summer Programs, SAIS * 1740 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 


Phone: 202-663-5713 


Washington, DC 20036 


Fax: 202-663-5656 


E-Mail: sumprog@mail.jhuwash jhu.edu 
Website: http://www.sais-jhu.edu/programs/summer 
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no match 
for Jays 


Continued from Pasge A12 
vision. Carcaterra, who is quickly be- 
coming one of the nation’s top goal- 
ies, earned Hopkins’s game MVP 
honors on a night dedicated to fight- 
ing cancer in memory of teammate 
Chris Gardner, who passed away last 
fall after battling the disease. 

How important is this win for 
Hopkins? Besides being the first vic- 
tory in three attempts against a top- 
ranked team this season, it adds yet 
another page to the storied Hopkins- 
Maryland rivalry. 

“I go to bed and wake up every 
morning thinking about 1995,” said 
Seaman, referring to Maryland’s de- 
feat in the NCAA semifinals that year 
of a Hopkins squad that many con- 
sidered one of the best ever assembled. 

At the very least, the win pushes 
the Blue Jays up three spots to third in 
the STX national polls. They travel to 
Annapolis this Friday night to face 
Navy, before returning for a two- 
game homestand against Hofstraand 
Towson. The Terps fall to second 
place, while Princeton (6-1) moves 
into the top position for the second 
time this season. The Tigers were 
ranked first until they lost to Virginia 
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A.J. Haugen netted the key seventh goal that put the Jays up for good., 


9-7 in the second week of the season. 


Princeton easily handled Harvard 


last Saturday 15-7; they host Cornell 
this weekend, while Maryland battles 
ACC rival North Carolina at College 


Park. In other notable games, Syrd- 
cuse, who defeated Hopkins earlier 
this season 14-13, fell five spots to 
No. 7 with their loss on the road td 
No. 15 Rutgers. 





Lady Jays riding high in Centennial 


Continued from Page A12 
every line. Tucker hasa rotating start- 
ing lineup on defense and the strategy 
has been successful in wearing down 
the opposition. This enables Hopkins 
to ride the midfieldand get good clears 
to the attack. 

Against the Red Devils, 13 Hopkins 
players made marks on the points 
column. Maschuciscored three goals 
and added three assists and Dawood 
tallied four goals to lead the Blue Jays. 

“We started the game strong and 
we ended strongas well,” said Tucker. 

With a new offense instituted by 
offensive coordinator Ricky Fried, the 
Blue Jay attack has been extremely 
successful in spacing the players in a 
settled offense and getting the ball to 
the open player. 


“This attack that Coach Fried has 
given us is a new innovative style of 
offense. Unlike the traditional attack, 
we put in many of the techniques and 
strategies the men use. A huge part of 
it is about spacing—dodging and 
shooting to set up people to get 
plenty of space, so that we have 
people open to get a feed inside the 
arc,” said Kim. 

Maschuci scored all three of her 
goals in the first-half, as Hopkins 
held the Red Devils scoreless for 39 
minutes. By the time Dickinson 
scored, the Jays already had a 
commanding 14-0 lead. 

JHU added seven more goals be- 
fore the end of the game as 10 differ- 
ent Blue Jays reached the goal col- 
umn. 


Senior co-captain Cathy Dangz 
and Popham each added three goals 
and Neale chipped in with her first 
multi-goal game of her career. 

Dawood was named to the Cen- 
tennial Conference Honor Roll last 
week. She scored the games’ first goal 
in both matches. ib 

She is second on the team in scor- 
ing with 20 goals and four assists for 
24 points. 

Hopkins played Division I foe 
UMBC last night, but scores were 
unavailable at press time. UMBC isa 
faster team than the Blue Jays and 
features Tucker’s younger sister. 

Hopkins will go on the road again 
on Saturday to face Haverford and 
try to extend their Centennial Con 
ference win streak to 22-games. .~ 


Are you interested in being a 
part of the HOP? 


REMEMBER: 


Qozeball Tom DeLuca: Renf+Adam Sandlers4OPpy Hour on the 
BeachDe La Soul:Orioles tix-E-Level nightsrking's Dominion... 


WE NEED A STAFF FOR ANOTHER GREAT YEAR 
OF PROGRAMMING, SO... Come to the next HOP 


Meeting, 4/20 Garett Room (MSE) at 5 pm 


Applications for HOP Committee Chairs available Wed 4/15 in is atthe 
HOP Office and atthe Levering Union Desk, 


DUE : Friday, April 24 at noon at the HOP Office! 
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ne of Hopkins top ath- 
letes is also one of 
Hopkins’ mosttalented 
and dedicated student 
‘: leaders. Captain of the 
women’s Tennis teamandtheirnum- 
ber one player, Amy Shuster is a 
champion of success. 
= While becoming a tennis sensa- 
fion, Schuster has also pursued nu- 
gierous extracurricular activities, 
Some of her activities include: Blue 
Key Society, ROTC, the Tutorial 
roject, Admissions Representative 
and research as a Provost scholar. 
; Schuster admits that she has hada 
demanding schedule but, “I am just 
one of those people who is most effi- 
ent when | have a lot to do. I em- 
prace responsibility and look forward 
making a positive impact on all as- 
pects of my life—in athletics, academ- 
jg and in extracurricular.” 
* This year, as captain, Schuster’s role 
én the tennis team became vital. “This 
sa transitional year for us. The Cen- 
fennial Conference isvery strong. We’ve 
metsome tough competition. Havinga 
part-time coach has made it harder for 
sand it puts a lot of responsibility on 
the captain as the only one to lead the 
raining process. The tennis program is 
growing, though. Since I’ve been here, 
weve gone from an unstable team to 
one with more unity and a positive 
morale. We focus more on team de- 
yelopment and camaraderie. When I 
started playing, we wereamuchmore 
fragmented team. Now—with new 
tennis courts—I feel that the program 


Amy Shuster: 
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is heading in a positive direction. 

“This year, our training started 
with a small indoor season and, as a 
team, we went to Bermuda over 
Spring Break. This helped us to get 
ready for the challenge of the confer- 
ence. We were able to develop our 
strengths and through it all, become 
closer friends. For us, the most im- 
portant thing is that we work hard, 
have fun together and, in general, 
enjoy being on the team.” 

Throughout her tennis career 
Schuster has played at the top ofteam, 
“My first three years were very strong. 
This is actually my weakest season. It 
has been somewhat disappointing, 
but I think it is reflective of being 
busier and having to plan for the fu- 
ture. Still, itis the middle of the season 
and I plan to finish strong.” 

The strength ofher earlier seasons is 
sure to show in her final, most difficult 
season. Inhersophomoreyear, Shuster 
won the Catholic University tourna- 
ment for her division. Last year, she 
reached the Centennial Conference 
quarter-finals, as well as finishing the 
season with her doubles partner nearly 
undefeated. 

Nevertheless, winningisnotthe only 
prize for Schuster, “One of the best 
things aboutbeingina sportis the team 
dynamic. It’s great. We joke around a 
lot and we don’t let the competitive 
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Wonder Woman 


aspect get to us. Weare our own cheer- 
leaders.” 

On her other extracurricular in- 
volvement on campus, Schuster says, 
“I like to challenge myself by being 
involved in a lot of different activi- 
ties. It’s been hard work, but I’ve re- 
ally benefited from my years at 
Hopkins. 

“One of the most important activi- 
ties was ROTC. It had the biggest im- 
pact on my lifein terms of shaping who 
lam, what I want to do with my life and 
how I view my role in society. Leader- 
ship training has carried over into the 
other important aspects of my life.” 

Schuster’s dedication to this pro- 
gram has not gone unnoticed. Re- 
cently, she was awarded the George 
Marshall Leadership Award given to 
the top cadet in the ROTC program. 
Shewillattenda four-day conferenceat 
the Virginia Military Institute where 
shewilldiscussissues of American lead- 
ership, personal leadership and also 
general international concerns. 

“Ifeelso proud to receive this award, 
especially because I have always ad- 
mired George Marshall.” 

Schuster has also recently been se- 
lected for Phi Beta Kappa honors be- 
cause of her leadership and academic 
success at Hopkins. 

After graduation, Schuster plans to 
go to New York University Law School 
where she will study international law 
and possibly human rights law. 

Amy Shuster, by combining athlet- 
ics, academics and service has proved 
that anything is possible. 





Draft day nears for the NFL 


he NEL season officially 
commences this week- 
end, when it holds its an- 
nual college draft. The 

draft has become an im- 
portant date through the years for 
diehard fans. More than any other 
draft, fans can put their team in the 
playoffimmediately after this draft is 
over. 

For the most part, it is the teams 
that get great production out of picks 
in the first three rounds that do well. 
With that said, here is a quick look at 
how the draft will take shape this 
weekend. 

*, Ever since January 3, (the day af- 
terall college bowl games were over), 
the biggest debate has been who was 
going to be first in the draft, Peyton 
Manning or Ryan Leaf. Both are big, 
strong-armed quarterbacks who 
seem to be sure fire candidates, but 
history shows that one of the two, 
maybe both, will not come close to 
living up to expectations. 

' Try and think of a quarterback 
who was hyped and drafted in the 
30’s who has lead his team to the 
playoffs. Only a couple have had any 
kind of success: Drew Bledsoe and 
Trent Dilfer (Brett Favre was not re- 
ally hyped, and Jeff George has had 
No team success). 

| However, if I had to bet, I would 
bet that Peyton will immediately bea 
very good quarterback. He is differ- 
entthan most other quarterbacks who 
have been drafted in that he can read 
a defense better than any in the past 
ten years. 

| I guarantee the Colts take him, 
hot just because of his talent, but 
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also because he works hard and does 
not have an attitude with the coach. 
Bill Polian, the GM for the Colts, 
loves that ina player. Over the years, 
Polian drafts players who can leada 
team as well as listen to the coach. 
For some reason, Leaf gives the 
impression that he will start yelling 
at the coach if things go bad, ala Jeff 
George. 

The Chargers, on the other hand, 
paid the Cardinals a king’s ransom to 
move up one spot, and draft the Colts’ 
leftover, most likely Leaf. After see- 
ing the Rose Bowl, Leaf looked like a 
young John Elway, but since that time 
he has done a terrible job proving he 
should be a player to invest a fran- 
chise in. 

At his draft workouts, he tipped 
the scales at 250lbs. If a player came 
to a workout like that, I would have 
serious reservations about drafting 
him. However, you cannot deny his 
natural throwing ability, and his great 
ability to stand in the pocket and de- 
liver the ball. My feeling, though, is 
that he will take some time to get used 
to the blitzing schemes of NFL foot- 
ball. For the Chargers, though, any- 
thing is better than what they put on 
the field last year. 

The third pick belongs to the 
Cardinals. They better enjoy this 
position, because they will not draft 
in the top ten for the next five years 
(except for next year when they will 
have San Diego’s pick). After they 
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draft Andre Wadsworth, a defen- 
sive lineman stud, they will have 
Wadsworth, Eric Swann and 
Simeon Rice. Their defense will be 
solid. Jake Plummer developed into 
a promising QB at the end of last 
year, and the Cardinals added 
Adrian Murrel. They deserve an 
“A+” for their off-season moves. 

The Raiders have the fourth pick 
in the draft, and it looks like they will 
take Heisman Trophy winner Charles 
Woodson. Al Davis loves the 
Heisman winners. Healreadyhas Tim 
Brown and Desmond Howard. 
Woodson will give Davis that L.A. 
glitzy type of player he desperately 
covets. I think the Raiders would be 
better served moving down in the 
draft and picking up a linebacker or 
defensive lineman, but Davis will do 
no such thing. 

This is the point where the draft 
begins to get complicated. The Bears 
hold the fifth pick, and the thought is 
that Curtis Enis will go to Chicago. 
Why would the Bears who already 
have Rashan Salaamand Edgar Bennett 
take another running back? They 
should trade the pick so that they can 
pick up some offensive help, or any- 
body on defense. If they do trade the 
pick, the Jaguars, Patriots or Rams 
would be the teams to go after Enis. 

Sothereare the first five picks. The 
draft is never exciting to watch, but it 
is always fun to lookin the newspaper 
the next day and dream about how 
teams improved themselves. The re- 
ality: Most of these players aren’t as 
close to as good as we think they are. 
But it gives the NFL the spotlight for 
two very hectic days. 
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Suffering their first loss of the sea- 
son, the Johns Hopkins men’s tennis 
team was defeated by the Diplomats 
of Franklin & Marshall, Saturday. 

The Blue Jays’ undefeated season 
came to the end as Hopkins lost two 
doubles and three singles matches. At 
6-1 overall and 5-1 in the Centennial 
Conference, JHU still has a chance to 
win the Conference Title. 

A possible title match was sched- 
uled for Tuesday, but the Jays’ match 
against undefeated Washington Col- 
lege was rained out. Washington is 
the defending Division III champion. 

“Both Franklin & Marshall and 
Washington are still undefeated in 
the Centennial Conference at 5-0. 
Along with us, they are the contend- 
ers for the title,” said junior co-cap- 
tain Maurice Stern. 

Washington, which had some 
trouble while travelling to Hopkins 


in the form ofa flat tire, did not even 
show up for the match. Hopkins may 
have an undisclosed advantage when 
the two teams meet next week. 

“Tt’s up to the judges to determine 
if Washington should be penalized 
for their tardiness, but we still do not 
know when we will play or if we will 
have an advantage,” said Stern. 

Against Franklin & Marshall, se- 
nior co-captain John Saxe dropped 
his match at the number one singles 
spot, only the second time this sea- 
son. He did come back to team up 
with younger brother James to win 
the top doubles match. 

“We didn’t play up to our poten- 
tial. We crafted good points, but 
couldn’t put it away. Everyone gaveit 
100 percent, but we just fell short,” 
said Saxe. 

Hopkins lost both the number two 
and three doubles matches. In the 
singles column, the two, teams took 
every other match, with Hopkins win- 
ning the second, fourth and sixth seeds. 
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Even with their loss to the Diplomats, senior John Saxe and company are contenders for the Centennial Title. 


Rain delays Jays championship run 
es 


“We lost the match because of our 
doubles bouts. We didn’t reach our 
expectations but we played out hearts 
out. That day just wasn’t our day,” 
said freshman Andrew Chu. 

Stern stated that the team had con- 
centrated on Gettysburg and Wash- 
ington during the season, expecting 
them to be the strongest teams. How- 
ever, JHU easily defeated Gettysburg, 
but found that Franklin & Marshall is 
a very solid team. 

The John’s Hopkins women’s team 
continues to struggle with the opposi- 
tion, withalossto Franklin & Marshall— 
their fifth loss of the season. 

Theteam lost four of their five singles 
matches and all three of their doubles 
matches. The loss drops their record to 
1-5. 

Their Tuesday gameagainst the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame was rained out. 

They played Washington College 
yesterday, but scores were unavailable 
at press time. 





Men's track falls short in upset bid. 


Special to the News-Letter 


This past Saturday, the Hopkins 
Track and Field team traveled to 
Swarthmore to compete in the an- 
nual dual meet against their nemesis. 
The men fell just short of upsetting 
the favored Garnet, losing 69-66, 
while the women lost 77-46. 

The men’s competition was one 
for the ages, as the team scratched 
back into the meet. Trailing at one 
point by a score of 58-28, the men 
went on a tear, rallying back to close 
the gap. All the athletes: sprinters, 
throwers, jumpers and distance run- 
ners contributed to the rally, but their 
efforts were thwarted in the end. 

Much of the rally had to be attrib- 
uted to sophomore Conor Kelley, who 
contributed 12 points to the men’s 
total. Kelley won the 200m (22.9), 
took second in the 400m (52.6) and 
the long jump (19710) and took third 













in the triple jump (37’7). Also con- 
tributing in these events were Victor 
Lee, Ansel Morris, and Pat Rasca. Lee 
took first in the 100m (11.5) and sec- 
ond in the triple (3911). Morris took 
second inthe 200m (23.1) while Rasca 
took third in that event with a time of 
23.9: 

The throwers also did their part to 
aid the team. Rich Cairnes won the 
javelin with a toss of 152’7, while 
Levon Lloyd won the shot put with 
his throw of 42711.5. 

Additionally, the distance team 
supplied their usual fill of points. 
Distance was led by Jim Lancaster, 
who won the 5000m in 15:56. In the 
1500m, Jay Barry took second with 
a time of 4:09, while Eric Edmonds 
followed Barry with a third place 
finish in 4:10. In the 800m, Edmonds 
took second in 1:59.5 and Barry took 
third in 1:59.9. 

On the women’s side, the team 
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was led by Joyce Hairston. Hairston 
won the 800m (2:24), the 1500m 
(4:53) and the 3000m (11:00). Addi- 
tionally, Katy Hsieh took third in the 
3000m (11:53) and Cathy Kral took 
third in the 1500m (5:01). 

The field team was led by Stacy 
Patton, Kianna Wereley and 
Marjahna Segers. Patton won Javelin 
(96°5), while Wereley took second in 
that event (70’2). Segers took first in 
both the shot put (38') and the discus 
(29°4). Wereley took second in the 
discus (294). 

The sprinting team was led by 
Nkiruka Emeagwali. Emeagwali won 
the 200 (27.2) and took second in the 
100 (12.9). 

This Sunday, the team will travel 
to the hills of Western Maryland to 
participate in the Mason Dixon Invi- . 
tational. The team hopes to use this to 
further prep for the Penn Relays and 
the Conference Championship Meet. 





Please call Becky at 410.830.4671 for fraaueee 
more information or an application 
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CALENDAR 


Saturday 
Baseball vs. Ursinus, 12 pm 


M &W Tennis vs. Muhlenberg, 1&4 pm 


Tuesday 
Women’s Lacrosse vs. W. Md, 4 pm 


Wednesday 
Men’s Lacrosse vs. Hofstra, 7:30 pm 
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Junior pitcher/ outfielder John Christ is one 
home run from tying the Johns Hopkins ca- 
reer mark of 24. 
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Maryland took advantage of four third quarter penalties to tie the game, but the Jays ran away with the it after that, scoring four straight. 


Jays rock, shock No.1 Terps before 10,219 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


Brian Carcaterra has been eating 
his Wheaties. Before a standing- 
room-only crowd of 10,219 at 
Homewood last Saturday, Carcaterra 
turned in one of his finest perfor- 
mances of the season, notching 22 
saves as the Blue Jays toppled the pre- 
viously undefeated Maryland Terra- 
pins 10-6. 

“Not bad for a bunch of preppy, 
rich kids from Hopkins,” said Head 
Coach Tony Seaman. 

Carcaterra was on fire from the 
opening face-off, chasing down 
groundballs behind the goal and mak- 
ing some spectacular one-on-one 
saves early in the first half. ““Youdon’t 
have to know a darned thing about 
lacrosse,” mused Seaman. “He made 
22 saves and gave up six goals. That’s 
playing goal.” 

Carcaterra also helped ignite the 
Hopkins attack. He frequently ven- 


tured with the ball downfield, and on 
one occasion threaded along behind- 
the-back pass to midfielder A.J. 
Haugen. 

The unsung hero of the game, 
though, was defensive coordinator 
Brian Voelker. 
His young unit 
stifled the Mary- 
land attack with 
punishing checks 
and aggressive 
defense all 


evening long 47M 
“lHookinel (ae Maryland (8-1) [= 
physically played 


us as hard as anyone who’s played us 
all season,” said Maryland skipper 
Dick Edell of the Blue Jay defense. 
Hopkins’ gargantuan long 
stickman John Paleologos, a 6-5, 230 
pound junior, was a key contributor 
in neutralizing the much smaller, 
quicker Scott Hochstadt, Maryland’s 
leading scorer. Hochstadt found an 
opening on two occasions, scoring 





MEN'S @. LACROSSE 
_ #4 Hopkins (7-2) 


once in the first quarter and again 
late in the third, but otherwise saw 
Paleologos blocking his path every 
time he had the ball. Meanwhile, jun- 
ior defender Rob Doerr drew the un- 
savory task of stopping Maryland’s 
leading 
playmaker, All- 
American An- 
drew Whipple. 
Whipple tal- 
lied 1 goal and 2 
assists, although 
they all came 
while the Blue 
Jays had a man 






a 
ty 





in the penalty box. 

Speaking of penalties, Hopkins 
nearly gave the game away on extra- 
man opportunities. Coming out of 
the locker room at halftime, com- 
manding a 6-2 lead, they proceeded 
to draw eight of their nine flags in the 
second half, including three in a six 
minute span at the beginning of the 
third quarter. Those three penalties 


helped fuel a 4 goal run for the Terps, 
capped by Hochstadt’s second goal 
of the night with 2:45 left in the pe- 
riod that tied the score at 6. 

But just as the sea of red shirts in 
the opposing bleachers sensed the 
momentum tipping Maryland’s way, 
the Blue Jays’ offense strung together 
four goals of their own to seal the win. 
Haugen slung a shot past Maryland 
goalie Kevin Healy, whose 67.9 save 
percentage is the third-best in Divi- 
sion I. Forty nine seconds later, 
sophomore middie Justin Shaberly 
found leading scorer Dylan Schlott 
unmarked in front of an open net. 
“Shaberly just made a great play,” 
said Schlott. “He put it right in my 
stick with no goalie.” 

Midfielder Andrew Godfrey added 
one goal before Shaberly and Schlott 
connected again with nine minutes 
left in the game to close the scoring at 
10-6. Schlott’s 30 goals on the season 
leads the Blue Jays, and his 3.44 goals- 

Continued on Page*A10 





Maschuci jumpstarts Jays past Ursinus 


BY GEORGE C. WU 
News-Letter Staff 


Extending their own winning 
streak to three games Saturday, the 
Johns Hopkins women’s lacrosse 
team also ended Ursinus’ three-game 
winning streak with a 11-3 victory 
over the Bears. 

“The game against Ursinus is my 
favorite so far this season. We were 
very prepared for their zone.and we 
checked out their game plan in the 
beginning and stuck with the plays 
we practiced based on the scouting 
reports,” said Head Coach Janine 
Tucker. 

Red hot after a 21 point scoring 
showcase against Dickinson, Hopkins 
jumped out to a quick 4-0 lead be- 
hind two goals from sophomore 
points leader Danielle Mashuci and 
one each from juniors Neda Dawood 
and Nancy Kim. ; 

Hopkins is now 7-2 overall and 6- 
0 in the Centennial Conference after 
a21-1 win against the Red Devils last 
Wednesday and Saturday’s victory. 
In 1996, Ursinus handed Hopkins a 
12-11 loss, their only defeat in the 
Centennial Conference; however, the 
Blue Jays have posted a 45-1 mark in 
five years of Conference play. 

In Conference play this season, the 
JHU defense, led by senior starting 
goalie and co-captain Anita 
Patibandla, fellow senior Maria 
Fontoura and junior Mimi 
Sokolowski, has limited their oppo- 
nent to an average of just 3.50 points 
per game. Patibandla has been a wall 
at the net with a .629 save percentage 
and a 5.99 goals against average. 

Against Ursinus, Mashuci and 
freshman center Jessica Popham 
again terrorized the opposition with 
three goals apiece. Maschucileads the 
team in all categories with 29 goals 
and 17 assists for 46 points plus 28 
ground balls. She scored six goals and 
added four assists last week. She ranks 
first in the Centennial Conference in 
scoring in conference games averag- 
ing 5.83 points per game, and ranks 
17th in the nation in points per game 
(5.11) and 12th in thenation in assists 
per game (1.86). 

Pophamalsorepeateda three-goal 
performance against Dickinson with 
a hat trick Saturday. Despite missing 
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two games to injury, the freshman 
phenom is fourth on the team with 16 
goals and 6 assists. “Danielle and Jes- 
sica are hard to stop and they con- 
tinue to get better with each game. 
Danielle has 
scored at least a 
goalin 24 straight 
gamesand Jessica 
is a freshman 
playinglikeajun- 
ior,” said Tucker. 

After a goal 
from Ursinus se- 
nior Missy 


Meyers cut the advantage to three, 
the Blue Jays went back to work on 
the Bear zone as Dawood assisted on 
Popham’s first of the game and 
Machuci tallied her third just three 
minutes later. 

Dawood scored her second goal of 








one second remaining to give Hopkins 
a 7-2 lead entering the second half. 
Popham added her second on the 
game 16 seconds into the second-half 
and Kim chipped in her second seven 
minutes later 
give the Blue 
Jaysa9-2 advan- 
tage. After the 
Bears’ final goal, 
junior Ramsey 
Neale scored her 
fourth goal of 
the season and 
Popham added 
her third of the game with 18 seconds 
remaining to conclude scoring. 

A major factor in Hopkins’ suc- 
cess this season is the midfield’s abil- 
ity to ride their opponent and cause 
turnovers or slow down the opposing 
attack. 

“Riding the midfield isa big part of 
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our game. We are basically trying to 
direct our opponent and try to trap 
the ball or get a double team on it. 
This usually leads to a positive turn- 
over or at least slows down their at- 
tack,” said Fontoura. 

Hopkins held Ursinus to just 11 
shots on goal Saturday, and the team 
defense displayed its abilities last 
Wednesday when they allowed 
Dickinson only one goal the entire 
game. 

“We played tremendous team de- 
fense. It was not only the settled de- 
fense, but also riding the ball, which 
caused a lot of turnovers. Our play- 
ers, across the board, really played a 
solid team defensive game,” said 
Tucker. 

The Blue Jays also like to have fresh 
legs on the field, with rotations for 
every line. Tucker hasa rotating start- 
Continued on Page A10 
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| Orlovsky ties record, 


Jays juggernaut at 24-1 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
News-Letter Staff 


With another four wins this week, 
the Blue Jays move their overall 
record to 24-1 while remaining un- 
beaten in the 
Centennial Con- 
ference at 10-0. 
Scott Orlovsky, 
who pitched in 
the team’s first 
two victories, was 
the story of the 
week. After giv- 
ing up onerunon 
seven hits in last Tuesday’s game, he 
pitched a complete game shutout on 
three days’ rest his next time out. 
“Warlock,” as he is affectionately 
called by his teammates, has nowtied 
the team record for consecutive wins 





HOPKINS@. BASEBALL 
Hopkins (24-1, 10-0 C.C.) pe 
Gettysburg (12-11,3-7 CC) 


sists when he caught stealing plays 
that killed rallies in the second and 
fourth innings. Yet pitching was the 
story. Even in the last inning of play, 
with the shortened rest period, 
Orlovsky showed no signs of weak- 
ness, striking 
out the side in 
order in the top 
of the inning to 
preserve the 1-0 
win. 

Inthe second 
game of the 
doubleheader, 
Haverford did 
not come so close. Four first inning 
runs by JHU put the game away early, 
while back-to-back home runs in the 
sixth by Christ and Milo put the icing 
on the cake of an 11-1 win. Todd 
Flannery went the distance (seven in- 
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Scott Orlovsky tied the record for consecutive wins with 14 straight. 


with 14, as well as continuing to win 
the team E.R.A battle. Although the 
first three pitchers on the team give 
up less than two-and-a-half runs per 
nine innings, Orlovsky’s astounding 
1.45 is second to none. “Warlock is 
the anchor of the staff,” said sopho- 
more catcher Johnny Craig. “We al- 
ways feel confident when he’s out 
there.” . 

In the first game of the week, 
Orlovsky’s one-run effort was almost 
unnecessary. The JHU bats picked 
up where they left off last week scor- 
ing 16 earned runs and forcing 
Gettysburg to use six pitchers. 
Hopkins kicked off the scoring in the 
third as Garvie and Karson both 
walked and scored, and in the next 
inning the team batted around on 
the strength of a 2-run double by 
John Christ as well as more walks. 
After remaining dormant in the next 
two innings, JHU finally broke the 
game open in the seventh by scoring 
six times, including a two-run home 
run by Craig, which brought him up 
to a team-leading eight. 

The first game of Saturday’s 
double-header was the lowest scor- 
ing affair of the year for the Jays and 
it was Orlovsky’s chance to shine. 
With only one run to support him, 
which came in the first inning on an 
RBI ground out by Steve Milo, 
Orlovsky disappointed no one. He 
scattered two hits over the full seven 
innings to pick up the shutout. Craig 
helped out on defense with two as- 


nings) to pick up his team best record -- 
to 8-0, giving up only one earned run 
and not yielding a single walk, while 
striking out five. 

On Monday, JHU squared off. 
against Gettysburg. Christ, the team’s 
third starter, got hit hard in the begin- - - 
ning of the outing but never gave up. 
After giving up six runs in the first 
four innings, it seemed that the 
Hopkins pitcher had had enough. 
However, whether it was confidence 
in Christ or a lack of confidence in the 
bullpen, Coach Bob Babb decided to 
let Christ continue. It turned out to be 
a good move, as Christ gave up no 
runs the rest of the game, stranding 
seven baserunners over the five in- 
nings. Christ’s late-inning effort was 
mirrored by the team’s batting order, 
which, after being out-hit in the first 
five innings, poured it on in the sixth, 
exploding for four runs on RBI’s by 
Christ, Craig and Billy Thompson, to 
make the two-run deficit, a two-run 
advantage. These would be the only 
runs that Christ would needas the last 


‘of his 184 pitches turned into a 


grounder to short which killed the 
last rally to give JHU the 8-6 win. 
Although the team has looked out- 
standing in this early part of the sea- 
son, it needs no reminder that only 


three games separate first and third — 


place in the Centennial Conference. 
Hopkins faces off against second- 
place Ursinus in a key doubleheader, 


‘where the JHU two-game lead in the r 


standings will be up for grabs. 
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THEBUZZ 


A Weekly Summary of 
What’s Inside Section B 


FOCUS 


Race is certainly an issue on the Homewood 
campus. And this week’s Focus touches on the 
_ topic of race and its influence on our univer- 

sity. Read what some voices at Hopkins have 

to say. * B2-3 


FEATURES 


Too much Adidas-wear? Haven't outgrown the 
high-school grunge phase, yet? Are you a 

» fashion do or a don’t? Take our fashion quiz 

2 and find out. + B4 


’ 


You've always wondered just how underage 

“undergraduates get liquor. Well, Features col- 
umnist Tom Gutting has found the answers, so 
read on and learn from the experts.: B4 


You can barely finish your studies and manage 
~ to do laundry at least once a month. You 
haven't been grocery shopping since last se- 
Mester, and you just can’t imagine your days 
being anymore packed than they already are. 
But a few Hopkins athletes show that it is pos- 
sible to somehow handle sports and studies all 
: at once. * B5 


A&E 


_ Singer George Michael caught—with his 
pants down. | guess he wanted a little more 
~ sex than he was getting. He must not have 

=. had faithin = lee +B6 












CALENDAR 


he pectic isting this week of Spring Fair — 

“events. The usual listing of concerts, lectures, 

-and plays, as well as a Spotlight on the Johns 
‘Hopkins Film Festival.*B8-9 





Quiz” 


The oM ee all to test their fail 
of America’s most watched show. That's 

» right—it's Seinfeld time, baby. Now is your ? 
~ chance to make use of all those hours spent 
watching) reruns mn We studying i Use : 







BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Benedict Dorsey, writer and 
director of Why was Jesus Hang- 
ing on a Tree, had never before 
seen something quite like this. 
“T’ye been a Christian for... I 
don’t even want to tell you how 
long... many many decades,” he 
says, “And it was breathtaking. I 
couldn’t even find the words for 
it.” Ata campus like Hopkins, he 
explains, where the tendency for 
intellectuals to group themselves 
and “divide everything down into 
commas” is prevalent, it was a 
blessing simply to have Christian 
students of different races and de- 
nominations gather with one 
common ground: Jesus Christ. 
_- Last Friday, the Divine Seven, 
‘or the seven Christian ministries 
oncampus, danced, acted and sang 
their way to a celebration of Jesus’ 
‘death and resurrection with A Good 
Friday Unification Dramatic Per- 

formance. 
As an early observance of Eas- 
ter Sunday, Adoremus, Agapé, 
the Gospel Choir, the Graduate 
“Christian Fellowship, the 
Hopkins Christian Fellowship, 
“Little Spark and Lighthouse, in 
association with Benediction 
Production, Inc., held a joint 





* 


IF YOU BUILDIT... 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Gigantic sixteen-wheeler 
trucks squat parked on the fresh- 
man quad. Wires and hoses run 
across the grass alongside con- 
spicuous folded-up hunks of ma- 
chinery that are rusted, gargantuan, 
and not yet functioning. 

Walking across the lower quad, 


you suddenly realize that patches of 


grass are marked off and blocked by 
green plastic nets. Vacant, undeco- 
rated white booths sprout sporadi- 
cally in front of Krieger and Shaffer, 
ones you could’ve sworn weren't there 
last week. 

A strange transformation is over- 
taking Hopkins. A party of a trans- 
formation, rather, known as “Od- 
yssey.” 

This Friday marks the beginning 
of Spring Fair 98: “Odyssey,” an an- 
nual city-wide carnival organized by 
and held at Hopkins. Approximately 
150,000 people are expected to at- 
tend, and our usually serene environ- 
ment will become a Baltimore fair- 
ground for a weekend. 

It’s strange what a few red and 
white candy-cane fashioned posts can 
do for a campus. And how easily a 
carousel lined with big plastic 
Barneyesque dinosaurs can enliven a 
normally adult space. The empty quad 
you once ran across will soon be mill- 
ing with thousands of people, and 
live musical entertainment will blare 
while amusement park rides whirl on 


the vendor-cluttered quads. But what 
appear to be overnight transforma- 
tions are in fact the semester-long 
efforts of the Spring Fair Committee. 


ELA MES RR 


It's strange what a few 





red and white candy- 
cane fashioned posts 


can do for a campus. 


Co-chaired by seniors Jessie Crain 
and Bill Northington, the 55-mem- 
ber committee was chosen last Octo- 
ber to begin preparations for this 
weekend’s gala event Informal meet- 
ings approaching the end of 1997 led 
to an organizational retreat in Ocean 
City during Intercession to decide 
formal plans. According to Crain, 
each committee chair was given a 
budget to arrange everything from 
entertainment bookings to organiz- 
ing the petting zoo. Other tasks in- 
cluded dealing with vendors and 
contracting with the carnival. Since 
vendors are a main source of profit 
for Spring Fair, committee members 


usually try to negotiate with as many 
vendors as possible to fully occupy 
the quads. 

Spring break signaled the con- 
tracting deadline, or the date by 
which all agreements had to be 
signed, and since then, the Com- 
mittee has been in its “rush period.” 
Though nearly every major aspect 
of the entertainment has been final- 
ized and completed, including 
comedian Harvey Fierstein, smaller 
matters such as electricity for food 
vendors and the signing up of 
student groups were only recently 
dealt with. 

“This week has been very busy 
with all kinds oflast minute details,” 
says Crain. 

The theme of the fair, “Odyssey,” 
was chosen from nearly a hundred 
suggestions. Last year’s “Yodel-ay- 
hee-hoo” rang with certain “Alpine, 
Swiss ideas,” according to Crain, and 
this year’s “Odyssey” was something 
Committee chairs decided would be 
catchy, a “name that people would 
latch onto.” 

But preparations and accommo- 
dations for Spring Fair extend into 
the student body as well. Freshman 
Angela Chung, who has not yet had 
the Hopkins Spring Fair experience, 
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They aren't moving yet, but this weekend, aring of big purple Barney-esque dinosaurs will be circling on 
the freshman quad while young children, and some undergraduates, ride and scream with glee. 


Celebrati atin g the Resurrection 


large group meeting in Mudd Hall 
Auditorium. Passionate actors, 
singers and dancers from each 
group channeled their faith into 
talent, bringing tears to the 
audience’s eyes and surely a smile 
to God’s face. Written and di- 
rected by Benedict A. Dorsey, 





Passionate actors, 
singers and dancers 
from each group 
channeled their faith 
into talent, bringing 
tears to the audience's 
eyes and surely a smile 
to God’ face. 


scenes from Why was Jesus Hang- 
ing on a Tree were interspersed 
between individual musical pro- 
ductions. 

Dance was an integral part of the 
evening not only through a graceful 





performance by the Liturgical 
Dance Co, whose combined sweep- 
ing movements resembled nothing 
less beautiful than a forest of weep- 
ing willows, but through songs that 
rang from the hearts of the more 
than 50-member Unification Choir. 

Voices strong and courageous, 
chorus members performed soul- 
filled renditions of “Conquerors,” 
and “The Cradle: I Believe in God.” 
Freshman Howard Turner and se- 
nior Jamie T. McMillan gave solos 
against a backdrop of swaying bod- 
ies, and the collective effect of their 
emotional voices produced an ex- 
pression of faith rather than a per- 
formance. 

Christian a-cappella group 
Adoremus, directed by junior 
Jimmy Choi, also stole the stage 
with “Arms of Love.” Choi, the 
soloist for this number, receiveda 
standing ovation by audience 
members seated in the front for 


his gut-wrenchingly impassioned 


performance. Eyes closed and 
hands held to his heart, Choi's 
voice rang with its usual sweet- 
ness and resonating depth. Like a 
bird soaring in upward flight to 
transcend a sun-bursting sky, his 
notes traversed a vibrating per- 
fect-pitch range. 

And finally, in between these 
musical productions, “The Dra- 


matic Believers” performed Why 
was Jesus Hanging ona Tree, a four- 
scene play set ina JHU dorm room. 

The seven-member cast acted 
out a story of friends trying to 
study for Biochemistry but who 
instead pass the hours presenting 
the gospel of Jesus’ death and res- 
urrection to Karen, Suzy and 
Clyde, the latter a fraternity-af- 
filiated smartmouth of a nonbe- 
liever played by sophomore 
Edmund Moon. 

By the end of the fourth scene, 
Clyde is brought to his knees at the 
realization that Christ died on the 
cross for him, to save his sins. He 
says confidently, “T believe.” His as- 
sertion is echoed by the remaining 
six cast members. 

The meeting closed witha time 
of prayer and praise, and evaluating the 
success of the night, Dorsey says, “ I 
think it was more than a success. It was 
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What's that blue thing doing here? Ina few days, itll be one small part of 
Spring Fair. This weekend, anestimated 150,000 people will descendonthe 
Hopkins campus to ride the rides, listen to the bands and drink the beer. 


anticipates the weekend. Her eyes 
excitedly roam the already unrecog- 
nizable freshman quadas she says she 
“can’t wait” for the festivities to be- 
gin. 

Junior Stephanie Tang sits amidst 
a mess of books on M-Level of the 
MSE. It is Tuesday, a week before her 
paper is due, and she is determined to 
stay in the library all day because she 
knows all too well that Spring Fair is 
not an ideal time for study. 

“You know how it is,” says Tang 
with aknowing smile, “the music, the 





simply awesome.“ 
So, why was Jesus hanging on a 
tree? Why did he die? Why, did he 





So, why was Jesus 
hanging on a tree? 
Why did he die? Why, 
did he not only die, but 
die a gruesome, 
prolongued death, ona 
tree, of all possible 
places? 





food, thousands of people crowded 
on campus, youjust can’t stay home.” 

The MCATs, usually heldin Mudd 
Hall during Spring Fair weekend, 
have been moved to the Colonnade 
and Loyola College this year as a 
means of avoiding the distraction of 
people having fun. 

And finally, with less than three 
days until the onset of “Odyssey,” 
Crain sounds energetic and busy. 
“Tma little nervous,” she says, “but 
for the most part, everything’s taken 
care of.” 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF ANGELA CHUNG 
Members of Christian a cappella group Adoremus balance intricate harmonies as they sing “Arms of Love” 


not only die, but die a gruesome, 
prolonged death, on a tree, of all 
possible places? The answer is so 
simple yet so profound. A profound 
simplicity, if you will, or a simple 
profundity. 

“Jesus was hanging ona tree,” 
says junior Tony Nguyen, “out of 
His love for you and me... it was 
God’s ultimate act of love. In 
those times, it was said that any- 
one executed ona tree was cursed 
by God. So Jesus, the sinless one... 
by dying on a tree, bore the sins 
of the world past, present and fu-. 
ture. Which means He bore my 
sin and your sin. Through this, 
we’re reconciled with God, and 
we can have a personal relation- 
ship with Him.” . 

Dorsey says, “Students are still 
calling me, thanking me, but I 
didn’t do anything. .. He gets all: 
the credit.” 
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~ MARCH 10, 1939 
Graduate students 


favor Ne 


oO admis- 


sion, poll shows 


BY EDGAR J. KASSAN 
News-Letter Staff 


That the graduate school student 
body is behind the movement to ad- 
mit Edward S. Lewis, Negro appli- 
cant, to the school of economics, was 
proved conclusively this week as lat- 
est results of the Liberal club poll on 
the question showed 92 “for” and 23 
“against.” 

- The poll, sponsored by the Cam- 
pus Problems committee of the Lib- 
eral club, has only six schools yet to 
cover and complete results of the bal- 
loting will be available next week. 

Members ofthe school ofeconom- 
ics in which Lewis has applied for 
entrance voted for the admission of 
Negroes by a count of 14 to 1. Stu- 
dents in the geology department were 
the only graduates opposing, having 
voted eight to five against. The per- 
centage in favor was at least four to 
one in all schools except one. 

Ifadmitted, Edward Lewis will not 
be the first of his race to enter the 
graduate school. Dr. Kelly Miller, 
former Dean of Chemistry at the 
Howard university, attended the uni- 
versity 52 years ago. He was admitted 
by President Gilman immediately af- 
ter application. Ina letter received by 
Dr. Broadus Mitchell, chief faculty 
proponent for the plan for Negro ad- 
mission, Dr. Miller stated that he no- 
ticed no prejudice or ill feeling against 
him during his residence at the uni- 
versity. Correspondence received 
from Dr. Miller’s student associates 
state likewise. 

Lewis applied for admission al- 
most ten months ago and is waiting 


action on his application by the Aca- 
demic council. 

He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and isnowamem- 
ber of the University of Pennsylvania 
graduate school of Sociology. Among 
the committees and organizations in 
which Lewis has been active are: the 
Labor Relations board of the fifth dis- 
trict, (only colored member) which 
covers West Virginia, Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland and 
Delaware: The Maryland Unemploy- 
ment and Relief Committee; the Bal- 
timore board for establishing a local 
office of the United States Employ- 
ment service; the Citizen’s Housing 
committee (vice-chairman); the Pro- 
gram committee of Maryland State 
Conference of Social workers; the Ex- 
ecutive board of the Goodwill Indus- 
tries; the Council of Social agencies; 
the Interracial committee of the 
Council of Churches; And the col- 
ored Boy Scouts of Baltimore city 
(District Commissioner). 

Upon hearing the results of the 
poll, Dr. Broadus Mitchell declared 
that the vote upholds the principle 
that the University ought to welcome 
all of those capable of benefiting by its 
services. 

“As the application of Mr. Lewis 
has pended month after month, the 
question has increasingly become, not 
his welfare, but the state of health of 
the University itself,” stated Dr. 
Mitchell. “Ifhe is turned down, there 
is a grave suspicion that the Univer- 
sity has lost something of the vigor 
and honesty with which it began, that 
is, has become circumspect rather 
than courageous.” 


Thinking about faculty diversity: Is there any? 


BY LIISA HANTSOO 
News-Letter Staff 


“The University does not dis- 
criminate on the basis of race, 
color, sex, religion, age, sexual 
orientation, national or eth- 
nic origin, disability, or vet- 
eran status... The University is 
committed to providing quali- 
fied individuals access to all 
academic and employment 
programs, benefits, and activi- 
ties on the basis of demon- 
strated ability, performance, 
and merit, without regard to 
personal factors that are irrel- 
evant to the program in- 
volved... The University’s equal 
opportunity policy... extends 
to the maintenance of affir- 
mative action programs for 
minorities, women, disabled 
persons, and veterans as re- 
quired by law.” 

— Excerpt from the Equal Oppor- 


tunity/Nondiscrimination Policy 
of the Johns Hopkins University 


You may have glimpsed these 
phrases while thumbing through the 
Hopkins course catalog, the Under- 
graduate Academic Manual or any of 
anumber of University publications. 
These words describe the University’s 
Equal Opportunity Policy, and are 
usually buried on the back cover of 
publications, scripted in tiny italic 
letters, easily overlooked. But have 
youever paused to examine the mean- 
ing of these words? Have you ever 
wondered how this Equal Opportu- 
nity Policy actually applies to stu- 
dents, or even to faculty members? 
Have you ever considered the racial 
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Massive Sit-Ins Plague City— 
350‘Riders Hit Baltimore, 
Hopkins Freshman Arrested 


BY PHIL EHRENSAFT AND BOB 
REINHOLD 
News-Letter Staff 


Hopkins freshman Andrew Miller 
of New Rochelle, New York was one 
of twenty-two sit-in demonstrators 
arrested at Baltimore restaurants dur- 
ing last Saturday’s sweeping protest 
against restaurant segregation in Bal- 
timore City. Miller was arrested with 
several others at the White Coffee Pot 
restaurant at Baltimore and St. Paul 
Streets when he refused to leave after 
having been read the trespass statute 
by the management. 

Some thirty Hopkins students 
were among 350 demonstrators from 
Baltimore, New York, Washington, 
D.C., Georgia and Pennsylvania. The 
group converged on Baltimore after 
having to temporarily cancel the 
planned freedom ride along 
Maryland’s U.S. Route 40. The spon- 
soring organizations have pledged to 
continue their “project Baltimore” 
every Saturday, starting tomorrow, 
until segregation in the wholestateends. 

In reaction to the mass sit-ins, the 
Maryland Restaurant Association, 
and organization of major restaurant 
owners, is considering the removal of 
its support equal accommodations 
legislation in the Maryland legisla- 
ture. 

The Rev. Dr. Logan Kearse, a can- 
didate as the Democratic nominee 
for Congress in the Fourth District, 
was among those jailed. He described 
the demonstration as “eminently suc- 
cessful.” Andy Miller is out on bail of 
$104 pending jury trial. 


Life Covers Violence 


The 350 were divided into some 
fifteen to twenty subgroups which 
then spread out over the city hitting 


as many restaurants as possible. The 


demonstrations received wide na- 
tional publicity including a front page 
_ «story in Sunday’s New York Times. A 
Life magazine photographer accom- 


panied one of the groups. 

The Blue Jay Restaurant, on St. 
Paul Street near 31st Street, the scene 
of a sit-in protest by Hopkins stu- 
dents two years ago, was ravaged by 
some eight visits. 

The sit-in procedure is as follows: 
The racially mixed group enters the 
restaurant and waits for service. If 
refused, they stay seated until the 
owner or manager calls the police. 
The trespass law is read to the seated 
demonstrators. At this point they ei- 
ther leave the restaurant and begin 
picketing outside or they remain 
seated an risk arrest, as did. Andy 
Miller. 


‘Little Italy’ Resists 


A total of about fifty restaurants 
throughout this city and Annapolis 
were visited. Three establishments did 
serve the mixed groups. Among them 
were “Carmen’s” and “Park Plaza.” It 


was not immediately clear whether ~ 


desegregation was permanent or not. 
Violence developed when demon- 
strators reached “Little Italy.” 

An antagonistic crowd of 300 per- 
sons were waiting. One white pro- 
testor was knocked down and had his 
head pounded repeatedly on the pave- 
ment. One Negro girl was violently 
slapped as she attempted to inter- 
vene. Another Negro girl was 
punched in the face by a restaurant 
employee in the presence of a pic- 
ture-snapping Life Magazine pho- 
tographer. 


Violence at Hooper’s 


. Considerable confusion devel- 
oped at Hooper’s Restaurant, where 
one of the demonstrators was 
knocked unconsci@ts. Seven protest- 
ors were arrested for disorderly con- 
duct at this point. 

The Chesapeake Restaurant on 
North Charles Street presented the 
group with special menus indicating 


a $5.00 minimum, 

The demonstrations were sup- 
ported by several local and national 
integration organizations, including 
the Baltimore Civic Interest Group, 
CORE, the NAACP, and the Non- 
violent Action Group of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Ball money was put up by 
the NAACP. 


Route 40 Test 


There will be a test ride on Route 
40 on November 22. If the thirty-five 
restaurants renege on theiragreement 
to desegregate, a new Freedom Ride 
will be planned. 

An informal council of Baltimore 
students representing the CIG, Mor- 
gan College and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and other organizations met 
to better coordinate sit-in projects 
and make decisions. Up to now all 
decisions have been made by CORE. 





The aim of this Racial Relations Focus is 
to open up the forum for candid 
discussion on race. Its easy to stay in our 
comfort zones and believe that 
everything is all right, but we really don't 
know. Perhaps one way to know whats 
happening with each other is to simply 
talk to each other. These News-Letter 
articles, past and present, are to provoke 

you into thinking, agreeingor 
disagreeing. If you have something to say, 
please do so. 


diversity (or lack thereof) of the 
Hopkins faculty, and wondered how 
this Policy applies to the hiring of 
professors? According to Yvonne 
Theodore, the JHU Affirmative Ac- 
tion Officer, the total full-time fac- 
ulty this year includes 35 percent 
women, and only 16.4 percent racial 
minorities. These statistics may cause 
one to question the efforts made by 
the University to recruit a racially di- 
verse faculty. 

When hiring faculty, Hopkins 
employs the affirmative action defi- 
nition provided by the federal gov- 
ernment. Affirmative action is classi- 
fied as a special equal opportunity 
employment program “specifically 
for public and private organizations 
who are large federal contractors,” 
Theodore explained. “It is required 
in any organization with contracts 
greater than $50,000. The program 
focuses on women and minorities.” 
Theodorealso mentioned the fact that 
“currently, when using the term ‘af- 
firmative action,’ we use it in a fash- 
ion reflecting concern for Africans 
and African-Americans. However, all 
requirements for race or ethnic mi- 
norities are also required for women. 
It is not a program just for African- 
Americans—the guidelines are the 
same. I work very hard to support 
every minority group.” 

The affirmative action program 
also requires statistical goals for the 
hiring of women and minorities. 
Theodore emphasizes that these sta- 
tistical goals are “not quotas. They 


Let’s talk about it: OMSA reaches out: 


BY BENEDICTA KIM 
News-Letter Staff 


Monday, April 6, 1998 


I dropped by the Office of 
Multicultural Student Affairs—One 
of the handful of student affair’s of- 
fices in Merryman Hall. Dr. Ralph 
Johnson, the Director of OMSA, 
greeted me with enthusiasm about 
the “Racial Relations Focus” and in- 
formed me of the “Campus Week of 
Dialogue” (April6-9), initiated by the 
President’s Initiative on Race. Hehad 
been told of this effort only two weeks 
earlier and was excited to have put 
together two events for the 
Homewood campus to participate. 
He recommended that I attend these 
discussion meetings to gain more in- 
sights, and we scheduled to meet the 
next Monday to talk. 


Tuesday, April 7, 1998 
Video presentation of 
speech by Dr. Cornel 


West 


In Mudd Hall, three students, Dr. 
Johnson and I watched Dr. Cornel 
West, Professor of Religion and Afri- 
can American Studies at Harvard 
University, who spoke in this year’s 
Martin Luther King Convocation, on 
the projection screen. Dr. West’s elo- 
quence and hard questions, like “Are 
we part of that tradition [of struggle 
for decency and dignity] or do welike 
to look at it?” and “Can we keep it 
alive and vital?” made you think. He 
emphasized that all this talk about 
diversity and humanity and multira- 
cial democracy is not “easy PC chit 
chat.” He described himself as a pris- 
oner of hope, which is being optimis- 
tic despite contrary evidence. Instead 
of Generation X, he has hope for the 














are reasonable objectives to which an 
institution makes a good faith effort 
to achieve.” These goals, Theodore 
explains, “should roughly relate to 
the rate at which women and minori- 
ties are available in the pool from 
which the University recruits.” 
Hopkins does recruit faculty from 
nationwide and international pools, 
and the hiring process is reputedly 
highly competitive. In the 
University’s recruitment system, fac- 
ulty positions are openly announced, 
including the requisites for the posi- 
tion, whether or not the position is 
tenured, etc. “Given its responsibili- 
ties for affirmative action, it makes 
sense to have a good business ap- 
proach in recruiting women and mi- 
nority faculty,” states Theodore. 
Theodore stresses the fact that the 
University follows specific proce- 
dures to “affirmatively recruit fac- 
ulty,” and has done so since 1975. 
The main aspect of these procedures 
provides for outreach to minority 
populations, which is achieved by 
advertising open faculty positions in 
publications geared toward minori- 
ties, contacting institutions with a 
large number of female and minority 
Ph.D. students, and contacting insti- 
tutions which have traditionally en- 
rolled large percentages of minorities 
and women. However, institutions 
often encounter obstacles in recruit- 
ing minorities, due to the fact that the 
availability rate of specific minorities 
in certain academic areas are virtu- 
ally nonexistent, as the number of 





Generation Expectations. 


Thursday, April 9, 1998 
Town Meeting on Race 


Relations 


Mr. Alvin Gilliard, Director of the 
Baltimore Community Relations 
Commission, spoke to a cozy audi- 
ence of ten or so, which was fortunate 
because, as he joked, he was afraid of 
talking in front of a large audience. 
So, one of the issues that came up was 
this: Why wasn’t there a larger audi- 
ence? As Dr. Johnson suggested Tues- 
day night, the publicity of the events 
may not have gotten to all the stu- 
dents and the students may have had 
other commitments, i.e. studying for 
the MCAT or putting on a show, like 
the Buttered Niblets. Yet an interest- 
ing observation that Dr. Johnson and 
others brought to the discussion was 
that unless there’s a “flashpoint” ora 
hot, emotionally charged incident, 
many are willing to let things be and 
to “sweep things under therug.” Some 
of the problems with avoiding this 
public discussion ofrace until “some- 
thing happens” is exactly what this 
public dialogue on race was initiated 
to address. The opportunity to talk 
openly and candidly about race in 
public, with persons other than your 
friends or family, before anything 
happens isnot so common. This par- 
ticular opportunity to talk about race 
and diversity touched on various top- 
ics as broad as diversity to as specific 
as distinguishing racism and preju- 
dice, and brought in various realms 
from sharing personal experiences to 
what it means to “be human.” The 
discussion was anything but simple. 
What was simple was that we talked 
and found out what each other was 
feeling and thinking. 


Monday, April 13, 1998 


_ Onasunny Monday morning, sit- 
ting on a picnic table outside Lever- 
ing Hall, Dr. Johnson and J are talk- 
ing about racial relations and public 
dialogue. So we carry on about how 
he came to be at Hopkins and what 
the various persons at OMSA do, 
about diversity at Hopkins and in 
America and about the meanings of 
“One America,” while several stu- 
dents passing by shouta hello or wave 
a hand to Dr. Johnson, 

Dr. Johnson describes his office in 
Merryman Hallas “a small office with 
a magnanimous purpose.” Dr, 
Johnson, Assistant Director, Rose 
Varner-Gaskins; Program Coordina- 
tor, Suzie Wang; Administrative As- 
sistant, Hawvly Taylor; and several 
Hopkins students work together to 
carry out the two-prong mission of 
OMSA. One is to provide direct ser- 
vices and support to targeted student 
populations, i.e. Mentoring Assis- 
tance Peer Program, and the other is 
to educate the broader Hopkins com- 


munity about diversity, ie. Students _ 


Educating and Empowering for Di-. 


doctoral degree candidates are so few. 
For example, there are typically fewer 
African-American graduate students 
in physics and computer science, and 
very small populations of Asian 
graduate students in the humanities, 
“The fact that there are so few mi- 
norities in certain areas motivates Us 
toimprovetheenrollmentand gradu- 
ation rate of minorities in student 
populations,” Theodore states, “Thig 
is usually done by outreaching to at 
tract minority and women students 
in areas in which they are 
underrepresented.” a 
Theodore concludes that “Johns 
Hopkins has never lowered its stan- 
dards by hiring minorities. The bot: 
tom line is that we approach minor} 
ties in a way in which their credentials 
are the basis for their appointment or’ 
hiring. There have been affirmative: 
action achievements at Hopkins, anq’ 
there is room for improvement,” *’ 
At the core of this complex, often’ 
sensitive issue, is the question gf 
whether or notrace should even bean: 
issue. There are merits in a racially 
diverse faculty—a wider scope of 
viewpoints and experiences, perhaps,” 
Although the Johns Hopkins Univer-’ 
sity faculty appears rather homoge” 
neous, this is overshadowed by thé 
excellent quality of professors. We 
should not necessarily evaluate our’ 
faculty by its palette of brown, white’ 
or tan faces, but instead by the teach” 
ing capabilities, achievements, inter! 
ests, abilities and uniqueness of its 
individual members. Us 












































































versity. When considering the vari- 
ous programs that the staff coordi- 
nates and the handful of multicultural 
student groups that work with the 
office, not to mention the individuals 
whoare affected by the programs and 
activities, OMSA is not so small after 
all. Its mission, however, is still quite 
“magnanimous.” Exactly how mag- 
nanimous OMSA’s effort is may sur- 
prise you. 

With the increasing diversity of. 
peoples in our communities—our 
Hopkins campus, the United States, 
as well as the world—do we know 
how to relate to each other. Do we 
really? ‘ 

Dr. Johnson has an answer. He’ 
says that we have lost the art of con- 
versation, of carrying out a dialogue 
or discourse, especially concerning 
race or ethnicity, and embedded in 
that loss is the loss of civility, of com-, 
mon courtesies from one human be-’ 
ing to another, like respect. 

He often finds that people ap- 
proach the public dialogue on race” 
skeptically and fearfully, due to the 
common understanding that thereate 
some things that “you’re not sup- 
posed to talk about... in public.” How- 
ever, Dr. Johnson is hopeful, when 
you are open-minded and willing to 
talk and listen, the dialogue on race, 
and on the bigger issue of diversity 
and humanity, of “accountabilityand 
responsibility to each other” can go 
on. 

“Issues of diversity have been mys- 
tified because of this notion of not 
speaking ofit,” Dr. Johnson said, “We 
need to demystify the topic, then to_ 
connect and appreciate differences, 
on how we differ and how we are 
similar. People are all too ready to. 
lookat similarity overlooking thedif-, 
ferences,” 4 

_ During Orientation ‘97, the first, 
diversity workshops were coordi; 
nated to offera simple, innocent, low;, 
risk experience to the freshman fot. - 
“the opportunityto engage eachother 
in meaningful thought-provoking, 
conversation.” The overwhelming, 
response to the experience was that. 
students didn’t want to do it at first. 
when they heard about it, but theyy 
enjoyed it and got something out ol, 
it, and it met or even exceeded theit, 
expectations. Dr. Johnson warnsthat. 
of course, these workshops could be, 
counter-productive and people cowl, 
quickly get “stuck.” For example, he. 
has observed that many people ca? 
get stuck on “engendering guilt.” 

_Inregards to the Campus Week of. 
Dialogue, Dr. Johnson said, “I am 
Pleased that Hopkins was able to pa! 
Ucipate in this national initiative, 
America needs to engage in dialogues. 
On race. That was great leadership, 
He had the foresight and the will 9. 
make thatallhappen.” 
__ The President's Initiative on Race, 
asks, “Who will build one America?’ 
Dr Johnson resonds with these if?) 
spiring words. “One America, 1 hope, 
Means one citizenry working for the 
800d of all people and the abate 
that they represent... Like a beaut 
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Interracial dating isn't easy, but love is color blind | 4 ARTICLE FROM 1960°S 


. SWATIRAWANI 


Today’s date 


n Alabama, 1994, ahigh school 
principal threatened to cancel 
the high school prom, alleg 
edly over fears of interracial 
dating. Healsoallegedly called 
a mixed race student “a mistake.” 
Why is interracial dating so con- 
troversial in America today? Isn’t 
racism a thing of the past (or is that 
what we would like to believe)? Are 
those who are against interracial dat- 
ing necessarily racists? Why are 
people against interracial dating? 

: Interracial dating cannot be sim- 
plified into one problem—racism (as 
itusually is). Although some of those 
who are opposed to interracial dat- 
ing take that stand mainly because 
they don’t want different races to in- 
termingle, there are others who have 
different concerns about interracial 
dating. 

,, For instance, my parents would 
probably not approve of me dating a 
person of another race but I doubt 
that their reasons for holding this 
copviction are racist. They work, so- 
cialize and are friends with people of 
ather races; therefore it is not be- 
cause they think other races are infe- 
rior that they disapprove of interra- 
cial dating. Instead their opinions are 
dependent on cultural reasons. They 
expect me to maintain and observe 
my culture and religion after mar- 


riage; involvement with a person of 
another race would most likely be a 
hindrance toward this purpose. And 
if one ponders about this, my parents 
are not wrong. 

Interracial dating is quite difficult 
in the long-run. Suppose the couple 
wants to get 
married in 
the future. 


Where 
would they 
get mar- 
ried: in a 


church ora 
temple? 
What kind 
of eating 
bra betes 
would their 
kids have? 
Would they 
eat meat al- 
though one 
of the par- 
ents is a 
vegetarian? 
Whose reli- 
gion would 
the kids fol- 
low? The mother’s or the father’s? 
[am not against interracial dating. 
Iam very much in support of it. lam 
simply making an effort to account 
for the opinions of those who are 
against interracial dating and also to 
clarify and correct the common cyni- 
cism that those who are against inter- 
racial dating are racist and irrational. 
Interracial dating is not easy-is any 
relationship easy, interracial or not? 


But dating and marriage are not about 
simplicity, they are about being with 
the person youlove and wantto spend 
the rest of your life with. Race is not 
an issue where love is concerned, but 
compromise is. 

The problem arises because many 





are not willing to compromise: giving 
up one’s religion or one’s culture is 
not easy. Therefore, it is okay for an 
individual to be opposed to interra- 
cial dating; one cannot be forced to 
give up the values that he has been 
raised with all his life. This is where 
racism differs from interracial dat- 
ing: it is okay to be opposed to inter- 
racial dating but it is not okay to be 
racist. A person who is against inter- 


racial dating mainly because of the 
color ofa person’s skin is a racist and 
he is wrong, but those who are op- 
posed to it for cultural reasons havea 
right to their opinion as long as they 
don’timpose these opinions on other 
people. 

Interracial dat- 
ing is not a politi- 
cal ora national is- 
sue that needs to be 
fathomed or de- 
fended. How many 
interracial couples 
have been on the 
receiving end of 
many offensive 
stares when walk- 
ing down the 
street? Why do 
people care? Inter- 
racial dating is not 
a problem for soci- 
ety, ifa problem at 
all. 

It is an issue of 
concern only tothe 
couple. If one 
chooses to date a 
person of another 
race, why should society be bothered? 
Interracial dating should be taken off 
the list of national/political concerns 
that are constantly being discussed 
by society. It is an issue that needs to 
be dealt with by the individual people 
involved. Society is simply wasting 
time by meddling in the issue of in- 
terracial dating because those who 
are in love will not let race be a bar- 
rier. 





The shadow of prejudice still lingers, if you let it 


NICOLE D.PORTER 


Everyday people 


was called a nigger my last year 
of high school. It happened re 
ally quick, in the middle of a 
conversation. But I remember 
it clearly. The person who said 
it was someone I had been in classes 
with throughout high school. We 
worked together on the school paper, 


sat by each other in assembly and: 


hung out during lunch. I thought we 
were cool. And we were. 

Idon’tthink it meant much to him 
really. He was just saying itin conver- 
sation, in reference to my being 
elected to some leadership organiza- 
tion at the school. He had probably 
heard it somewhere. In some movie 
or comedy show. He thought he was 
being funny. He wasn’t. 


I believe his exact phrase was, “Oh 
you're the head nigger now.” When 
he said it I laughed. I don’t know if I 
heard him clearly or maybe it just 
didn’t register. I didn’t get offended 
until later, when I realized that I was 
the reference ofa racial slur. It didn’t 
anger meas muchasit hurtme. There 
was no maliciousness behind his 
words, but there was definitely preju- 
dice. 

That is when prejudice hurts the 
most, I suppose. It’s not when the 
KKKholdsarallyin Towson, or when 
you hear people spewing racial ha- 
tred just for the fun of it-at least then 
you can see it coming-but it’s when 
racism shows up in the conversations 
that we have every day, with people 
we know and like. When we are con- 
fronted with these situations, we 
know that American society still has 
a long way to go. 

Now that most of American soci- 
ety is fully involved in integration 


programs we want to believe that rac- 
ism no longer exists, that the country 
is much better off in terms of race 
than it was thirty years or forty years 
ago. 

It is true that the face of racism has 
changed in America: blacks are no 
longer completely excluded from 
higher education and employment 
opportunities. Due to the policies of 
affirmative action, blacks and other 
minority groups have enjoyed social 
advances in this country. Yet racism 
and prejudice still affect American 
society. Prejudice influences the way 
all of us interact and communicate 
with each other. If someone believes 
that because I am black, I got to 
Hopkins only because of affirmative 
action, then we can’t interact without 
the shadow of prejudice. If I believe 
that just because someone is Asian, 
he or she is really smart and great at 
math and science, then I can’t inter- 
act with that person without the 





Defining diversity at Hopkins 


~ DAVIDFITTER 


© Spice of life 


s I walk around cam 
pus I can’t help but feel 
that in some ways this 
school has offered all of 
its students a diverse 
lifestyle. But maybe all I am looking 
at is the traditional definition of di- 
vetsity, that which is on the outside. 
Admittedly, I do come from a small, 
private high school that was predomi- 
A nately white, so for me this campus is 

another world from the sheltered 
viewpoint of a private school white 
stirdent, 
"During the first weeks of school I 
was exposed to a variety of different 
grams in which I met the people 
rg my class, and the people of other 
lasses. During this period I couldn’t 
hel but think, “Wow, this is amaz- 
Whata diverse school I am going 
+6!” Maybe itwasn’tassimpleas sy 
— sentences, but those sente 
essentials. fonts cacti tensioned 
the fact that white people didn’t 
eas resent 80% of the class at 
pkins. 
I don’t want to come across as ig- 
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knew one another 


= stator ‘racist as I write this, but. 
so understand that weal] 


community. With 265. 


together by a variety of interests. Be- 
inga private school, there wasa selec- 
tion process before people were ad- 
mitted. Our administration did a 
good job of attaining students whose 
interests were diverse. Hopkins needs 
to remember that diversity is not just 
within the background of the student, 
but also needs to take into account 
their interests. Creating a diverse stu- 
dent body involves getting to know 
the students before they are accepted. 
At my high school that was easier 
because we only had around a hun- 
dred applicants each year. 

When I came to Hopkins, I en- 
tered with my high school ideology, 
but was still amazed to find that there 
were so many different backgrounds 
present. The interesting part of my 
beginning at Hopkins is that I was 
placed in one of the most diverse 
suites, or at least that’s my opinion. 
My roommate is Indian, my 
suitemates are Chinese and African- 
American and I am white. 

What leads me to use the word 
“traditional” whenever I describe di- 
versity at Hopkins? Put simply: 
Hopkins offers its students a school 
stocked full of students from differ- 
ent racial and ethnic backgrounds. 
However, diversity includes more 
than how much melanin is in your 
skin. There is diversity of the mind. 
How many different types of people 
are presentat this school? Do we offer 
our students the ability to be sur- 
rounded by not only the brightest 
young minds in the nation, but also 
different minds? Am I always going 
to walk outside and expect to be sud- 


 denly surround by a horde of 


Premeds, a budding mass of IRs and 
ieers, along with a handful of 
Writin ie kc Is that all there is 
to Hopk 
Ast oa crossed Charles Street 
~ andentered the gates of this fair insti- 


tution I was Bee the impression 
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If anything, my high 
school looked beyond 
flesh tone or religion 
and focused on who 
the people were. This 
may sound idealistic, 
but was the truth. 





that Hopkins only cared about its 
Premeds and Engineers. We were at 
the top of the list in these categories 
and that is what we were known 
around the country for. I was happy 
to quickly learn that IR and Writing 
Seminars were another predominant 
aspect of the Hopkins campus. But is 
that where it stops? 

Now it is my opinion that we have 
covered the basics of diversity; that is 
we have provided a student body that 
is essentially made of different 
ethnicities and cultures. But, if we 
were to search for more students that 
broke the trend that Hopkins has set 
for itself, we would truly be diverse in 
every sense of the word. When is 
Hopkins going to be known not just 
for the Premeds we breed or the Engi- 
neers we create? 


I know that there is more to this 


school because every day I meet a 
student here or there that breaks the 
mold Hopkins is known for. So, I 

don’t criticize Hopkins for the fact 
that Premeds feel encouraged to go to 
this school for its excellent program, 
but I know that there is more we can 
do to make other a of sfedesss 
pb to come pet 
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Bradics influences the 
way all of us interact 
and communicate. 


however, and admitting that stereo- 
types and assumptions continue to 
influence America can open new ways 
for communication and interaction. 
Once this nation accepts that preju- 
dice continues to influence society, 
maybe the topic of race in America 
can be fully addressed. 





SC Condemns Discrimination 


The Student Council placed itself 


publicly against discrimination 
among Johns Hopkins organizations, 
whether on or off campus, in last 
Monday’s meeting. 

The Council’s action followed dis- 
cussion ona report by IFC represen- 
tative Jon Shanser concerning dis- 
crimination among campus 
fraternities. As reported by Shanser, 
PhiGamma Delta is the only Hopkins 
fraternity still maintaining discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race or religion. 
In this case the discrimination is 
against Negroes and Orthodox Jews. 


No Waiver 


Phi Gam reported to the IFC that 
it will not get a waiver from its na- 
tional and doesn’t want the Univer- 
sity to help them get one. The frater- 
nity feels that University interference 
in this area would be unprecedented 
and is willing to take its chances 
against its occurrence. As the matter 
now stands they are willing to go into 
second semester rushing without the 
waiver and take their chances with 
the freshmen. The IFC took no ac- 
tion after hearing this position. 

PhiGam currently thinks that nei- 
ther they nor their national can do 
anything about the situation. They 
cite alumni pressure as the reason for 
their stand. 


Ought To Do Something 


It was in relation to this, and to the 


failure of the IFC to do anything fur- 
ther that the council made its resolu- 
tion. 

Dick Benzinger said, “I think the 
Student Council ought to do some- 
thing, things having gone this far.” At 
the same time, the Council felt that its 
powers were limited in this area. 
Hence the motion for the public let- 
ter was adopted. 


Dorm Discrimination 


A freshman representative, living 
in Gildersleeve, asked the Council 
why Negro residents in the freshman 
dorms seemed to be paired together. 
He wanted to know if this were en- 
tirely by accident. 

DSRC representative Benzinger 
replied that in roommate selection 
compatibility is important and hence 
there is a policy of pairing Negroes 
when possible; otherwise they are 
matched with Jewish boys, under the 
theory that they would be least likely 
to object. Roommate selection is in, 
the hands of Mrs. Van Norman. 

In other business, the Council 
heard arguments from a pretty 
Towson State mathematics major’ 
urging Hopkins to join the Inter Col- 
legiate Council. The ICC isan organi- 
zation comprised of representatives 
from local colleges for coordinating 
activities among its members. The, 
Council voted against membership ; 
at its previous meeting and the. 
spokeswoman’s figures generally fell 
on deaf ears. 
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Is race an issue in America? 


NEILBHAYANI 


On the race track 


he Baltimore night sky is 
a pristine blue unclouded 
by pollution. The curtain 
of Communism has fallen 
from the Great Wall of 
China. Itaq has ceased the oppres- 
sion of ethnic minorities and allowed 
UN weaponsinspectors unlimited ac- 
cess to Iraq’s most sensitive areas. 
The office of the President of the 
United States has been filled bya man 
who has not been accused of sexual 
misconduct. There is racial equality in 
America. While this may be a perfect 
world, we have not yet achieved it. 
Some argue that we have taken 
greatstridesin U.S. racerelationsand 
have eliminated racism in America’s 
society, business and government. 
Though I might agree with the im- 
provements we have made, I would 
say the latter contention has about as 
much merit as Bob Dole saying ciga- 
rettes are not addictive. Race rela- 


tionsin America have been addressed 
LEER EEE POE LRT SATE 


Some argue that we 
have eliminated racism 
in Americas society... 
[That] contention has 
about as much merit as 
Bob Dole saying 
cigarettes are not 
addictive. 


——§’ :.— nen 
by every politician who has ever cam- 
paigned, but it is this society and our 


generation that must act on it. — 


Societal change is slow. The vast 
majority of our country’s history en- 


compasses the years of pare. fol- 


lowed by segregation and Jim Crow 
laws. Abuse of the law against racial 
minorities continued throughout 
World War II with the internment of 
Japanese-Americans and the execu- 
tions of the Rosenbergs under charges 
of conspiracy. Moving into the 
present, everything from the beating 
of Rodney King to the controversial 
O.J. Simpson case throws the issue of 
race in our face. How can race not be 
a prominent societal issue if much of 
the history that we are taught reminds 
us of our past racism and prejudice? 
Parts of society are willing to ac- 
cept that if someone is of an older 
generation, then they may act accord- 
ing to the values instilled in them, 
including racism and prejudice. This 
assumption is both false and unac- 
ceptable. Regardless of one’s back- 
ground there are certain minimum 
standards that everyone must com- 
ply with to be a civilized society. One 
of these is the respect for others with- 
outattention to their ethnicity orrace. 
The abilities to think and change are 
characteristics of humanity. If we ac- 


cept that people indoctrinated with 


racism, prejudice and hate are un- 
changeable, we abase humankind. I 
personally knowa woman inher mid- 
sixties who grew up in a white, upper 
class, conservative family who is prob- 
ably more culturally enlightened than 
the majority of our generation. Her 
interest and willingness to change 
have made this woman fight for cul- 
tural awareness not only in herself 
but her community as well. 

The culture of racism and hate that 
influenced the older generation has 


trickled into our times. They have 


come down not only through their 
own actions and the living example 
they provide, but their teachings as 
well. The stares, quick phrases, or 
jokes often hint, subtly and some- 


times blatantly, of parents’ disap-— 


proval ofa friend ofa different race or 
religion. Just as there are reactionar- 
ies who fight these jokes, there are 
also those who comply with those 


ideas, sats succumitaatieiie ¥ 
gating this style of discrimination, — 
Whether one is the perpetrator or the — 


object, racism has left its imprint. © 


Corporate America has, perhaps, 
displayed the greatest amount of ra- 
cial bias in recent times. A certain oil 
company’s memos, released under. 


federal subpoena, contained blatant 
If we accept that people 


indoctrinated with 
racism, prejudice, and 
hate are unchangeable, 


we abase humankind. 


toh had refused to allow blacks to rise 
with the structure of the corporation’s 
hierarchy, citing their inferiority in a 
variety of racial slurs. After public 
scrutinyand governmental action, the 


company has “reviewed and altered — 


policy,” however, the same executives 
who wrote those remarks still workin 
the upper echelons of the business. 
Denny’s restaurant had similar prob- 
lems. Certain Chinese restaurants to 
which I have been with Chinese friends 
offer two separate menus: one in Chi- 
nese and one in English. As was the 
conclusion during Brown v. Board of 
Education, facilities that are Separate 
are “inherently unequal.” As it turned 
out, those customers ordering in Chi- 
nese received better quality food at a 
lower price. College admissions, even 
within our own university, are not ra-_ 
cially (and especially gender) unbi- 
ased. Race isan issue forthem 
of quotas that must be filled 
public scrutiny and the desire for di- 
versity within the school, 

rotlaca  ee ma 
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Whats your style sense? Take our quiz 


BY RINA DORFMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


1. A problem I often run into when 
trying to decide what shoes to wear: 

a. Do these moccasins/loafers look 
good sockless? Do they match my 
brown leather belt? ; 

b. Yeah, my shoes may be heavily 
caked with crustified mud. And they 
may be torn, and the soles may be 
falling off. But I don’t care. I love 
these shoes. 

c. Doesn’t matter—no one can re- 
ally see my feet below my jeans. 

d. HHHhhhmmm. Clunky shoes 
or lug-soled boots? 

e. Do my Timberlands look dumb 
now that it’s hot outside? Maybe I'll 
buy some Vans. 

f. Which shoes are gonna reveal 
more toe, my Tevas or my Birks? I 





mean, should I just go barefoot? 

g. Arethese Adidas overkillalready 
with my Adidas pants? 

h. My feet are killing me from these 
platforms/men’s dress shoes I’ve been 
wearing every day, all semester... 
What the hell, another day won’t kill 
me. 


2. My hair is a part of who I am. 

a. But sometimes I like to tuck it 
under the hood of my jacket. 

b. I like it to look good, so I'll 
spend some time combing it to the 
side/putting it up, or blow-drying it 
straight. And I dig the neo-Aniston 
for girls; subtly layered, smooth, 
bellissima! 

c. If it looks messy, it’s incalcula- 
bly so. I don’t wash and style it me- 
ticulously every day. And no, I don’t 
have lice or rabies or anything 


FILE PHOTO 
They’re the All Nighters. Ask these sopranos. It’s all about the threads. 


d. I keep it short or up and out of 
my way. My neck can tan. Sometimes 
my hair has tiny rivulets of 
sweatbeads. But Ill say it’s mineral 
water. 

e. Dark hair: two or three light 
streaks/ Light hair: some darker 
strands. I condition it so it’s flowy 
and glossy. 

f, Pll dye it occasionally. 


3. In public, I cover my sociologically 
unacceptable genitals and undies 
with... 

a. The largest, baggiest pants I 
could manage. Frayed on the bottom 
for flavor. 

b. Shorts or short skirts. 

c. Oddly fitting pants and shorts, I 
guess. They’re too short or long or 
bunched up weird sometimes. But 
always tucked in. 

d. Pants verging on baggy/loose 
fitting. 

e. Adidas pants/Adidas style skirts 
worn with sneakers. 

f. My jeans. Well, they’re stained 
with beer and come. 

g. Pants that may be torn/speck- 
led/falling down/off. But they do the 
job. 

h. Male: Elegant men’s pants OR 
Female: Pants? Three words. Tight. 
Black. Express. 


4. lam often seen hauling around... 

a. a kickass pair of shades. 

b. an unusual bookbag, or a non- 
descript one, diagonally strapped. 

c. a wallet chain, which I can wrap 
around my entire body twice, actu- 
ally. 

d. a Brine keychain strap. 

e. Female: a black shoulder bag 
(sometimes with a visible designer 
label)/Male: asomewhat out-of-place 
Jansport. 


f. myself with all parts intact, ex- 
cept for my hands and fingers! You 
can’t see them, because they are un- 
der my very long sleeves. 

g. a pledge pin/a pledge. 

h. cheesy sunglasses, maybe a 
Rolex, a tightly strapped belt, a 
bookbag stuffed to capacity. 


5. Sometimes people think I... 

a.am in high school, or that I go to 
lots of raves. 

b. don’t go here. 

c. hang out on the Beach all day. 

d. am depressed, or know where 
they can get drugs. 

e. am headed to an interview, or 
that I’m a grad student. 

f.am coming from practice, or that 
I looove Sporty Spice. 

g. am ina frat. 

h. am like old or something; I was 
ona cruise with my grandfather once 
and we were dressed alike, I guess, 
and someone thought we were sib- 
lings. 


6. How do I feel about shopping? I 
would... 

a. kill you if you tell anyone that I 
shop at Nordstrom’s for my 
Japornimation T’s. 

b. always make sure and check 
whether pants are really Adidas or 
imitations. 

c. have to ask my mom. 

d. not know much about different 
stores. I like borrowing from friends, 
or wearing thrift/vintage clothes. 

e. rather be outdoors. 

f. shop at the sale rack in the Gap 
for years till I discovered Old Navy. 

g. rather go to K-Mart than any- 
where else to get comfortable clothes. 

h. have to say that I value well- 
made clothes, and like expensive 
brands usually. 


How do you get your liquor, baby? 


Underage students reveal their various methods for obtaining alcoholic beverages 


.BY TOM GUTTING 
News-Letter Staff 


Everybody knows that underage 
drinking runs rampant on college 
campuses. Hopkins is no exception, 
ofcourse. But how do minors get their 
liquor? Here at Hopkins, students use 
a variety of methods to satisfy their 
craving for alcohol. 

Fake IDs seem to currently be the 
most popular way to get alcohol. Fra- 
ternity parties are also a common 
place for students to quench their 
thirst. And Hopkins students also 
turn to one another when it comes to 
getting drunk. 

The names of the drinking and 
non-drinking minors are kept confi- 
dential in this article so as not to in- 
criminate anyone. 

“T have a fake ID,” one freshman 
said. “They work especially well in this 
area. There are never any problems.” 

One sophomore, who is 20, has a 
fake ID to buy alcohol. “But,” he 
added, “even ifI did not have an ID, I 
could always find someone to buy for 
me, like a frat brother. I could get 
alcohol any time I wanted it. It has 
been that way since I was 15.” 

But not everybody needs a fake 
ID. Many students said that several 
local barsand liquor stores don’teven 
ask for identification. 

“I don’t drink,” said a freshman. 

“But my roommate goes out every 
night and doesn’t get carded. Most of 
the bars around don’t card.” 

“There are kids who tend to look 
21 even when they’re underage,” 
added a sophomore. “And a lot of 
places will just sell to anyone.” 

An Asian student, who is a fresh- 
man, said, “We Asians all look alike. 
Those liquor store bums can t tell us 
apart, so they sell to all of us.” 

Another freshman had a different 
take on why liquor stores are so will- 









ing to sell to minors. “Liquor store 
owners just basically want the 
money,” he said. “Plus they won’t get 
in much trouble because their excuse 
is ‘I thought the ID was real,’ so they 
sell it.” 

While Hopkins students may com- 
pete in the classroom, they do seem 
to be unified in the pursuit of gaining 
liquor. 

“Paya friend to getit for you,” said 
a freshman who maintained that she 
does just that. 

One other freshman added, “At 
home, I replace the liquor in my par- 
ents’ liquor cabinet with water. At 
school, I ask my RA.” 

Parties are another good source 
for easy alcohol. “I like going to frat 
parties because they are so eager to 
give girls alcohol,” one female fresh- 
man said. “So you can get drunk and 
be treated really nice.” 

“T generally get mine from what- 
ever. frat party I go to,” said a fresh- 
man guy. “Otherwise,” he added, “I 
either get it from my roommate, or 
whoever else can buy. It’s quite easy 
to get, really.” 

What about the consequences of 
getting busted? “What, me worry?” 
said one sophomore. Another added, 
“People who go to frat parties don’t 
ever get busted, so I don’t have to 
worry about it there. And the bars 
don’treally bust people, they justkick 
underage people out sometimes.” 

Other students, though, don’t care 
about the occasional minor consump- 
tion ticket. “I’ve gotten two tickets since 
coming to Hopkins,” asophomoresaid. 
“But I still drink because the penalty is 
no big deal. I just pay a fine, my parents 
don’t find out, and that’s that.” 

Not all underage students drink, 
though. “I just don’t want to drink,” 
one freshman abstainer said. “It’s not 
my idea ofa good time. Definitely not 
my bag, Bay a 
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_ Underage drinking is legally acrime, but these students don ‘t seem tobe 


§ fee worried about it. 
¥ Z is 


“There are other things I would 
rather do with my time,” a sopho- 
more said. “Besides, if I drank, I 
wouldn’t be able to have as much 
control over what I did.” 

Onesophomore girl addressed the 


issue of how much sex occurs when , 


people have been drinking. “I don’t 





“T like going to frat 
parties because they 
are so eager to give 
girls alcohol. So you 
can get drunk and be 


treated really nice.” 
—ANONYMOUS FRESHMAN 


drink, because I’m afraid something 
stupid would happen,” she said. “T 
don’t want to wake up next to some- 
one and say, ‘Yuck! I can’t believe I 
did this!’” 

“T used to drink,” said. freshman 


girl, “but I don’t anymore. I couldn’t 
handle the consequences of hooking 
up with random guys anymore.” 

Females aren’t the only ones con- 
cerned with unwanted sexual activity 
that may occur asa result of drinking. 
“Everybody loses their inhibitions 
when they re drunk,” a freshman male 
said. “I don’t want to feel like ’m 
taking advantage of anyone, so I stay 
sober.” 

Surprisingly, there is also group of 
paranoid students who won’t talk 
about how they get liquor or whether 
or not they consume it. “Who me? I 
don’t drink liquor,” said a freshman. 
“You have no proof.” 

“Ts this really for the News-Let- 
ter?” asked one sophomore. “Are you 
sure this isn’t some sting that the uni- 
versity is setting up?” 

Paranoia aside, Hopkins students 
find ways to get alcohol. Some ofthem 
will do so more creatively than oth- 
ers. “I drink straight from the fresh 
mountain springs of Golden, Colo- 
rado,” a freshman said. Another 
added, “We make itin the Chem lab.” 
But, one way or another, it’s pretty 
safe to assume the desire to drink will 
not die down. 


Are you in the News-Letter 
staff box on Page A2? 


If you are, your attendance is 
required at the News-Letter 
editorial board elections this 
Monday, April 20, at 6:00 in 
the Garrett Room of the MSE. 


Contact your editor for details. 





He may not be stylin’ but he sure is chillin’. 


7. There is little I hate more than... 

a. those weirdo hippie types, those 
freaks who don’t bathe. 

b. faggots, gaylords and pussies. 

c. untucked shirts. 

d. people who ask me, “Aren’t you 
freezing?” when I wear shorts or a 
short skirt. 

e. the “normal” practice of wash- 
ing/scrubbing oneself every day. 

f. people who ask me, “Aren’t you 
boiling hot?” and weather that is, in- 
deed, too damn hot for my hooded 
sweatjacket. 
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8. If I could be granted one fashion 
wish, I’d wish... 





a. more sexily dressed girls wont 


party at my place. I" 
b. more men would wear my type 
of dressy pants/fewer women would 
try to bite my style of black pants, 
c. I could wear tighter pants one 
day, without my friends making fin 
of me. i 
d. [could wear my Adidas ie 
suit to class. 
e. I could just get this “look” thing 
right. 


WHAT’S YOUR STYLE SCORE? 





SCORING: Count how many of 
each number you got, and read the 
revealing description pertaining to 
the number you got most often (i.e., 
three “1”s and five “2”s—>read the 
description for “Type 2”). If youhave 
quite a mixture of different numbers, 
you are probably a “Type 9”. If you 
didn’t feel like anything described you 
among these choices, you just may be 
a “Type 10.” 

1.a-3, b-7, c-4, d-6, e-5, f-1, g-8, h-2 

2. a-6, b-2, c-7, d-1, e-8, £4 

3.a-4, b-1, c-3, d-6, e-8, £-5, g-7, h-2 
_ 4.a-1,b-7,c-4, d-8, e-2, £6, g-5, h-3 

5, a-4,b-7,c-1,d-8, e-2, £8, g-5, h-3 
6, a-d,b-8,c-5,d-7, e-1, £3, 8-6, h-2 

7.a-2, b-5, c-3, d-1, e-7, £-6, 

8.a-5, b-2, c-4,d-8,e-3, 

Type 1: It is perpetually sum- 
mertime for you. You live your life 
asifitis always 80 degrees and sunny 
outside, dreaming of a daisydukes- 
wearing lover to sweep you off your 
feet. 

Type 2: You have got a sense of 

style, but you need not be so self- 
righteous about it. We will notice, 
and even appreciate, the care you take 
in your appearance. Just don’t be os- 
tentatious about it. 
_ Type 3: You seem confused, anda 
tad worried. You ought to relax a bit 
and think about what you would feel 
comfortable wearing, because right 
now you have the style sense of a 
senile senior citizen. 

Type 4: You aren’t pulling off the 
badass thing. You probably look ei- 
ther cute and young and cartoonish, 
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orjust plain wrong. Don’tbe afraid 
venture into the hitherto untapped 
realms of tri-legged baggy pants. Ac- 
tually, please don’t. 





Type 5: You all have fun doing . 


your own thing, just don’t bother us 
nonmembers. If you're actually NOT 
ina frat, well, sorry, yousure do seem 
like it. 

Type 6: It’s okay to creep outa 
that cocoon once in a while. No one 
notices your wonderful smile, because 
all they see is the Grim Reaper. Per- 
haps that’ yo Still, “ 
up a bit. 

Type 7: The ‘problem is that 
people fear your personal filthiness 
is contagious. I’m sure you actually 
may smell very good. But you un- 
derstand why we aren’t running 
find out. Despite this, you do have 
an admirable sense of random Ir 
standout style. A 

Type 8: Time to find a newbrand. 
No, a BUNCH ofnew brands. Slave: 
to one brand/one single design will 
most likely be ieee s you regr 
in time. 3 

Type 9: Super combo person! ! 
You don’tlike to limit yourself to one e 
type oflook. That’s cool, do what yor 
like. You probally nes oe tk 
each style. 

Type 10: Youare eithera compl : 

blah whatever type, with no desite 
whatsoever to wear a personal s e 
of any sort, OR an inventive indi- 
vidual whose style cleverly defi 5 
these idiotic categories. Good fot 
you, keep on keepin’ on. 
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Hopkins athletes manage school and sports 


“BY RACHEL SAMS 
News-Letter Staff 


Senior Rob Dorschner’s day of- 
ten ends after midnight—not un- 
usual for a Hopkins student. But, 
although Dorschner’s not alone 
when he’s hitting the books late at 
‘fight in the library, few of his fellow 
‘Students are up and about when he 
heads to swim practice at 6:30 a.m. 
And for Dorschner, a member of 
both the swimming and water polo 
-teams, practice actually helps him 
‘wake up for class. “Practice really 
gets me going in the morning,” he 
«Said. 
<=. The brutally early ringing of the 
“alarm clock, the solitary walks to 
mpractice and the often strange time 
schedule are just a few of the things 
‘that characterize Dorschner’s life, 
and the lives of other student ath- 
letes. 

Student athletes have to schedule 
everything in their lives around prac- 
tice. Dorschner estimates that he 

»$pends about 19 hoursa week in prac- 
tice. 
27 “In season, we have practice for 
both sports every day, except for Sun- 
day,” he said. 
x1 Andlacrosse players spend about 
420 to 24 hours a week in practice. 
They practice in the late afternoons 
for around three hours a day, five 
days a week. 
oa Student athletes often deal with 
the problem of time by creating a 
sfigid routine and sticking to it. Se- 
Snior lacrosse player Dudley Dixon 
Sdescribes his typical weekday thus: 
“Go to class two to three hoursa day, 
Bet something to eat, go to practice 
“for three or four hours, get some- 
thing else to eat, go home and do 
schoolwork.” He laughs. “That’s 
“about it.” 
~' Manyathletes can’ttake classes in 
‘the late afternoon because it will in- 
“terfere with practice time. Also, most 
athletes try to avoid scheduling 
“classes on Fridays, because they of- 
- ten have to leave on Friday for Satur- 
~ day morning meets. And while many 
athletes say their teachers have been 
* flexible when they have to miss class 
because of sports, others have en- 
‘ countered problems. 

“Missing class is always kind of a 

pain,” said junior Matt O’Kelly, also 
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a lacrosse player. “Sometimes teach- 
ers aren’t too easygoing with that. 
They usually don’t want you to take 
tests early, so I just try not to miss 
tests. If there’s work to be done, I try 
to hand it in earlier.” 

After talking to student athletes, it 
becomes obvious that their school- 
work matters just as much to them as 
sports. Most of them say sports gives 
them a satisfaction that classes can’t, 
and vice versa. It’s just a challenge to 
find time for both. 

“Basically, you’ve just got to have 
one of those daily planners. That gets 
me through everything,” said O'Kelly. 
“You just have to learn to manage 
your time—you get stuck if youdon’t. 
I learned that the hard way, my first 
two years.” 

“The stereotype of the dumb ath- 
lete is not true,” Dixon added. “We 
See 


Senior Dudley Dixon 
describes his typical 
weekday thus: “Go to 
class two to three hours a 
day, get something to eat, 
go to practice for three or 
four hours, get something 
else to eat, go home and 


do schoolwork.” 


have to score as high as other stu- 
dents do. There are some players on 
our team with really high GPAs.” 

It might seem that being an athlete 
at Hopkins would be very different 
from being an athlete at many other 
schools. On a campus notorious for 
its apathy, it can be hard to attract a 
crowd to sporting events—especially 
if it’s the night before an Orgo test. 
Isn’tit disappointing to perform your 
best, only to be greeted by an awk- 
ward silence? 

“T’ve kinda gotten used to it,” ad- 
mitted Dorschner. “But what’s really 
important are the conference meet 
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This Hopkins athlete finds time to practice several days a week and hit 
the books AND he still manages to eat regularly. 


and the nationals. People really come 
out and support us then. It always 
gets you psyched up when you have 
peoplein the crowd rooting for you.” 

Hopkins lacrosse players don’t 
really have that problem. Aside from 
being the only Division I sport at 
Hopkins, lacrosse is something like a 
state obsession in Maryland. 

“Lacrosse is very big here, com- 
pared to other schools,” said Dixon. 
“There’s a lot of alumni support and 
school support. People who played 
here in the 1950s will come back and 
come toa game and introduce them- 
selves to us, maybe introduce their 
kids. It’s really nice.” 

O’Kelly agreed. “That’s one of the 
great things about being on the la- 
crosse team,” hesaid. “A lot of people 
from the community come, even 
when students don’t. It’s probably 
harder onkids on other teams. I don’t 
think they get as much attention as 
they deserve—they’re doing basically 
the same thing we are.” 

Being an athlete also shapes these 
students’ social lives. It’s hard to 
watch all your friends heading out to 
Sammy when you have a Saturday 
morning meet or a practice. But al- 
though they sometimes miss out on 
parties, many of the people athletes 
meet through their sport become a 
part of their social life. 

“It’s nice to have a whole team of 























people—you meet a lot of people 
right away,” said Dorschner. “Swim- 
ming with people and going to meets 
with them brings you together.” 
“Td say you can do a lot more 
socially, not playing sports,” Dixon 
said. “None of the guys on the team 
should be going out after Tuesday. 





“Basically, you've just 
got to have one of those 


daily planners.” 


—JUNIOR MATT O’KELLY 


Most schools have a 48-hour no 
drinking rule [for sports], but ours is 
a little longer. We can go out Satur- 
day night if we want, or Sunday or 
Monday.” 

For these students, and others 
like them, being a student athlete is 
a consummate effort. Both aspects 
of their life require an intense com- 
mitment, and most of them 
wouldn’t want to give up either one. 

“T feel very lucky. I meet a lot of 
people around Hopkins, but I also 
meet a lot of people around Balti- 
more. I get to see a lot of things and 
meet a lot of people, while still hav- 
ing a Hopkins experience,” said 
O'Kelly. 





Millenium mania 


he end is near. What the 
hell are we going to do? I 
don’t mean to sound 
alarming, but I’ve re- 
ceived reliable and dis- 
turbing news recently. My mom sent 
me an article from my hometown pa- 
per, the South Bend Tribune. It tells 
the full story of how the end of the 
world is coming and how God’s flying 
saucer will rescue a lucky few of us. 

A Garland, Texas-based group 
called the God Salvation Church, the 
article says, believes that “God will 
senda flying saucer next year to Lake 
Michigan, near Gary, Indiana, to 
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transport survivors of a nuclear ho- 
locaust to the next dimension.” 

This sounded serious to me. My 
life flashed before my eyes. I thought: 
There are so many things that I'll 
never get to do. Like drink Guiness 
straight from the tit in Dublin. Or 
marry Sarah Michelle Gellar. Or, 
most importantly, see the demise of 
the Spice Girls. 

I decided to look into becoming a 
member of this God Salvation Church 
(a.k.a., “The Taiwanese UFO Cult”). 
I read over some of their ideas, and 
they sounded intriguing. 

Their cult is based on Christian- 
ity, Buddhism and science fiction. 
Two of their members are even 
thought to be reincarnations of Bud- 
dha and Jesus Christ. It sounds like a 
divine version of Star Trek. 

Currently, the group has 32 mem- 
bers—21 adults and 11 children. 
They enjoy waving about ornate scep- 
ters, golden crosses and ceramic drag- 
ons. Their headquarters is located in 
Garland, Texas, which is also called 
“God’s office.” 

One of the benefits of this cult is 
that they don’t allow suicide. “God 
tells us that suicide is never to be 
allowed, never permitted,” said group 
leader Hon-Ming Chen, who speaks 
to God through his hand. That’s great 
to hear. I would much rather die ina 
nuclear holocaust. 

Yup, that’s the plan. The cult be- 
lieves that a nuclear war will destroy 
Earth during 1999. The survivors will 
be rescued by God’s flying saucer. 
Gary, Indiana’s Lake Street Beach will 
be the main of several “loading 
docks” onto the flying saucer. 


I began to think it would be worth 
joining this cult simply to havea chance 
at the greatest road trip of all time. 

But that isn’t even the best part. 
Allmembers havea white cowboy hat 
which, they believe, is how God’s spir- 
its enter our bodies. This is extremely 
intriguing. How could I resist? 

The article didn’t say, but maybe 
the Taiwanese UFO Cult also has a 
special ritual that incorporates line 
dancing. That would be great. I could 
work on my line dancing and find sal- 
vation. I can’t think of anything better. 

Before I got too far into this, 
though, I thought I should find out in 
detail what the cult is actually all 
about. So I went to the world’s most 
reliable source of unreliable informa- 
tion, the Internet. 

From the Watchman Fellowship, 
which is a group that keeps tabs on 
cults, I found a profile on The God 
Salvation Church. 

Their doctrines are complex, but 
what it basically boils down to is that 
these people are crazy. 

The world, they believe, suffers 
regularly from great tribulations. 
There have been 888,800 million 
tribulations since the big bang, but 
only five “great” ones. Each of these 
great tribulations has its survivors 
rescued by God in his flying saucer. 
This is quite similar to Space Ghost. 

Other than that, their beliefs are 
basically similar to Christianity and 
Buddhism. They think that people go 
through a long cycle of reincarna- 
tions, and Jesus is the primary divine 
being in the cult. But they don’t be- 
lieve in the Bible. They think it is the 
work of the fallen angels from heaven. 
It sounds pretty much like Catholi- 
cism to me, except for the reincarna- 
tion part. 

As for the future of the cult, no one 
exactly knows. Ideally, they'll be car- 
ried away in God’s flying saucer ina 
year. But that is uncertain. Especially 
since all the followers of Hon-Ming 
Chen have been sent back to Taiwan. 
Chen predicted that God would ap- 
pear to them in a television message 
March 25, but He failed to make the 
appearance. Afterwards, Chen sent 
the cult members home in order to 
continue his research in Texas. 

I don’t know. It sounds to me like 
Chen’s hand isnot receiving the word 
of God very well. So I don’t think I'll 
join the Taiwanese UFO Cult right 
now. But I will go out and get that 
white cowboy hat. 


Staying around for the World Lacrosse Games? 


Might as well earn credits, too. 


Leave Homewood with pictures, autographs, 
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Williams cantata at Peabody 


war between good and 

evil, anyone? The 

Peabody Concert Or- 

chestra and the Peabody 

Chorus will be present- 
ing “Dona Nobis Pacem” by R. 
Vaughan Williams on Friday, 
April 24. 

The six-movement cantata, 
written in 1936, is a powerful ex- 
pression of the terrors of war. The 
text of the music is taken from 
poems of Walt Whitman, John 
Bright and Bible scriptures. 

“This piece is very appealing 
for every era,” said Edward 
Polochick, Director of Choral ac- 
tivities at Peabody Conservatory. 
“Humanity has such unrest from 
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“There are places 
where I can’t sound 
pretty. It has to sound 
anguished; it has to 


sound desperate.” 
—AH HONG 


the devastation and disasters of 
war. This piece is a true anguished 
cry for peace on earth.” 

From the first downbeat of the 
conductor, the listener becomes 
entranced by the music. After an 
introduction pleads “Dona Nobis 
Pacem,” or “Grant us peace,” from 
the Chorus, the second movement 
rumbles with intensity and deter- 
mination. 

As Whitman’s words describe 
the ruins of war with powerful im- 
ages, the trumpets and timpani 
provide aural expression of dev- 
astation: 

Beat! Beat! drums!/ blow! 
bugles! blow!/ Through the win- 
dows—/ through the doors—/ 
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Peabody Notes 


burst like a ruthless force. 

“There are places where I can’t 
sound pretty,” said Ah Hong, the 
soprano soloist for Friday’s con- 
cert. “It has to sound anguished; 
it has to sound desperate.” 

This may sound unusual com- 
ing froma classically trained per- 
former, and Hong acknowledges 
that this is a departure from the 
norm. 

“It’s hard for singers, especially 
sopranos, to do this because we’re 
usually concerned with making 
songs sound as beautiful as pos- 
sible. But in this piece, you have 
to hear the sound of pain and 
bleeding.” 

The third movement, Recon- 
ciliation, begins with a soft but 
emotional baritone solo. 

Word over all, beautiful as the 
sky, Beautiful that war and all its 
deeds of carnage must in time be 
utterly lost. 

Eric Warner, the first year mas- 
ters student at Peabody who will 
be singing the solo on this con- 
cert, has found working with Ed 
Polochick a very educational ex- 
perience. 

“Tm really learning how to be 
a musician. Ed has been great to 
work with.” 

“He’s been an incredible inspi- 
ration in my life,” Hong adds to 
the praise of Polochick. “He re- 
ally brings a piece to life and 
brings out nuances I would have 
never gotten on my own. I’ve 
worked with him both profession- 
ally and academically, and he’s 
been the most inspiring person 
I’ve ever worked with.” 

“Auditions were very diffi- 
cult,” Polochick comments. 
“There’s so much talent here at 
Peabody. But I had to pick [Hong 
and Warner] because they were 


so terrific for the part.” 

The fourth movement, Dirge 
for Two Veterans, is a quiet march 
that mourns the death of a father 
and son who both died in the same 
war. 

For the son is brought with the 
father/ In the foremost ranks of the 


fierce assault they fell,/ Two veter- 


ans, son and father, dropped to- 
gether,/ And the double grave 
awaits them. 

“With the Dirge, there is a true, 
absolute inner sadness,” 
Polochick said. “All the anguish, 
terror and devastation is culmi- 


“With the Dirge, there 
is a true, absolute 
inner sadness. All the 
anguish, terror, and 
devastation 1s 


culminated in this 


movement.” 
—ED POLOCHICK 


nated in this movement.” 

The fifth movement finally 
turns to a brighter key and once 
offers hope that all the terror and 
pain willsomeday come to anend. 
Vaughn Williams’s harmonies, 
chord progressions and the inte- 
gration of soloists with the cho- 
rus give passion to the music. 

Finally, the last movement ends 
the piece with triumphant assur- 
ance. “The piece ends with the 
comfort that there will be peace, 
that good will triumph over evil,” 
said Polochick. 

Friday’s concert begins at 8:00 
p.m. and will take place in the 
Friedburg Concert Hall. 
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In the wake of Titanic 


As the unsinkable film begans to fall, we 
examine the state of things post-Cameron 


Probably one of the biggest enter- 
tainment news stories of the past few 
weeks has been the fall of Titanic from 
the number one spot of weekly box 
office receipts. 

Fifteen weeks as the country’s big- 
gest movie is not a bad perfor- 
mance—the best in movie history, to 
be exact. 

This huge film not only rests at the 
top of the list for all time domestic 
grosses, but it is currently the only 
movie still in release that is on the 
Jast. 

As Titanic has risento the top of 
every list for the past four months, it 
now slowly sinks off those lists. t is , 
therefore, worth taking a look at the 
49 other films that Titanic surpassed 
to become “the biggest movie ever.” 


1. $543*, Titanic (1997) 
2. $461, Star Wars (1977) 
3 


$400, E.T. (1982) 
4.$357, Jurassic Park (1993) 
5. $330, Forrest Gump (1994) 


6. $313, The Lion King (1994) 

7. $307, Return of the Jedi (1983) 
8. $306, Independence Day (1996) 
9. $290, The Empire Strikes Back 
(1980) 

10. $285, Home Alone (1990) 

11. $260, Jaws (1975) 

12. $251, Batman (1989) 

13. $250, Men in Black (1997) 

14. $242, Raiders of the Lost Ark 
(1981) 

15. $242, Twister (1996) 

16. $235, Beverly Hills Cop (1984) 
17. $229, The Lost World: Jurassic 
Park (1997) : 

18. $221, Ghostbusters (1984) 

19. $219, Mrs. Doubtfire (1993) 
20. $218, Ghost (1990) 

21. $217, Aladdin (1992) 

22. $211, Back to the Future (1985) 


23. $204, Terminator 2: Judgement 
Day (1991) 

24, $197, Indiana Jones and the Last 
Crusade (1989) 

25. $194, Gone With the Wind 
(1939) 

26. $192, Toy Story (1995) 

27. $189, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs (1937) 

28. $184, Dances With Wolves 
(1990) 

29. $184, The Fugitive (1993) 

30. $184, Batman Forever (1995) 
31. $181, Liar Liar (1997) 

32. $181, Mission: Impossible 
(1996) 

33. $180, Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom (1984) 

34. $178, Pretty Woman (1990) 
35. $177, Tootsie (1982) 

36. $177, Top Gun (1986) 

37. $175, “Crocodile” Dundee 
(1986) 

38. $173, Home Alone 2: Lost in New 
York (1992) 

39. $173, Air Force One (1997) 
40. $172, Rain Man (1988) 

4]. $172, Apollo 13 (1995) 

42. $168, Three Men and a Baby 
(1987) 

43. $166, Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind (1977) 

44. $166, Robin Hood: Prince of 
Thieves (1991) 

45. $165, The Exorcist (1973) 

46. $163, The Sound of Music 
(1965) 

47. $163, Batman Returns (1992) 
48. $163, The Sting (1973) 

49. $158, The Firm (1993) 

50. $157, Fatal Attraction (1987) 


Dollar amounts suggest the U.S. gross, 
not international figures. An “*” in- 
dicates a movie that is still in release. 
List updated as of April 12, 1998. 
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TOP TEN MOVIES 
For last week—through the weeks 
end of April 12. P 










1. City of Angels opens at #1 with | 
$15.4 million. Playing at 2,212 
locations, grossing $6,948 aver. 

age. Fora total of $15.4 million in 4 
1 week. ek 
2. Lost in Space drops | spot with | 

$13.4 million. Down from last'| 
weekend’s $20,2 million. Playing |: 
at 3,306 locations, grossing $4,052} 
average. For a total of $40.2 mil- | 
lion in 2 weeks. J 
3. Titanic drops | spot with $8,6 | 
million, Down from last. 

weekend’s $11.5 million. Playing 
at 3,265 locations, grossing $2,621 
average. Fora total of $542.9 mil- 
lion in 17 weeks. : 
4. Species II opens at #4 with $7.3 
million. Playing at2,510locations, 4 
grossing $2,898 average. For a] 
total of $7.3 million in 1 week. | 
5. The Player’s Club opens at #5'}: 
with $5.9 million. Playing at 593% 
locations, grossing $9,940 aver-- 
age. Fora total of $8.4 million in 1 
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6. Mercury Rising drops 3 spots ‘|’ 
with $5.5 million. Down fromlast’- 
weekend’s $10.1 million. Playing 
at 2,399 locations, grossing $2,275 |’ 
average. For a total of $18.8 mil- ° 
lion in 2 weeks, : 
7. The Odd Couple II opens at #7 
with $4.8 million. Playing at 1,650 ‘|’ 
locations, grossing $2,915 aver- ‘|’ 
age. Fora total of $4.8 million in 1 ‘ 
week. y 
8. My Giant opens at #8 with $3.1] 
million. Playingat 1,948 locations, ‘| 
grossing $1,601 average. For a |' 
total of $3.1 million in 1 week, 
9. Grease drops 5 spots with $2.5 |’ 
million. Down from last}: 
-weekend’s $5.5 million. Playing |: 
_at2,031 locations, grossing $1,233 1 
average. For a total of $24.3 mil- 1 
lion in 3 weeks. , ; 
10. Primary Colors drops 5 spots |’ 
with $2.4 million. Down from last ' 
_weekend’s $4.7 million. Playing 
at 1,775 locations, grossing $1,358” 
average. For a total of $32.7 mil-" 
Ton in 4weeks 72 













































The Gourds are Lost in Space |Pop star George 
| Michael arrested. 


*m back again this week after a 
long, Cell Biology filled hia- 
tus, ready to tell the world 
about two new CDs that! think 
arejust great. Well, maybe not 
the whole world (Rolling Stone has 
finally gotten sick of my submis- 
sions), but at least the small part of 
the world that we call Hopkins. 
My first gem hails from Austin, 
Texas on the Watermelon label, 
which is a division of Sire. The 
Gourds mix alternative country, 
poignant lyrics and southwestern 
charm to produce a solid album 
that contains sixteen unique, in- 
teresting songs. The band is com- 
posed of four native Austinians: 
Claude Bernard, Jimmy Smith, 
Kevin Russell and Charlie 
Llewellin. Each member adds dis- 
tinct sonic characteristics to the 
music, which is confirmed by the 
assortment of unique instruments 
played on the album from the ac- 
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cordion, grinder wheel and “vari- 
ous noises,” to the mandolin, traps, 
banjo and “accidental noises.” 

“I could tell you that I’ma Chris- 
tian/ and I don’t guess that would 
be a lie.” Thus begins “Lament,” 
the first track of the album. It is a 
song about the absolute privacy in 





which many rural Americans take 
pride. A banjo riff is picked 
throughout the song, adding a 
rhythmic, calming aspect to it. 
Over the music, lyrics detail the 
reasons one shouldn’t mess around 
in other people’s business: 
“_..don’t trouble your neighbors/ 
they just want to be left alone/ and 
don’t trouble no police man/ he’s 
got a wife and kids of his own.” 
Perusing the titles of the other 
songs on the album, one acquires 
an appreciation for rural life and 
its joys, loneliness and comforts. 
The song titles range from 
“Coppermine,” “Dyin’ Diamond” 
and “Maria,” to “Cold Bed,” “Pine 
Island Bayou” and “I Like Drink- 


the gourds 


STADIUM BLITZER 





ing. 

re interesting song on the al- 
bum is titled, “I Ate the Haggis,” 
and ¢ feel this is proof that while 
someone can come from a rural 
background, this doesn’t mean that 
he/she has to be ignorant about the 
world (even though ignorance is 


bliss). 

In direct contrast to the laid- 
back, southern music of The 
Gourds, is the fast, beat-filled 
soundtrack to the new movie Lost 





The Gourds mix 
alternative country, 
poignant lyrics, and 
southwestern charm to 


produce a solid album. 


in Space. 

My favorite track is “Lost in 
Space (Theme),” which isa remake 
of the original theme song for the 
TV show. Wow: Nostalgia. I loved 
that show. “Danger, danger Will 


theme song for the movie. 

Other notable artists on the 
soundtrack include The Crystal 
Method with their hit song “Busy 
Child.” This French group has sky- 
rocketed in popularity behind the 
success of their English equivalent, 
The Chemical Brothers. Other no- 
table beat bands include Fatboy 
Slim, Death in Vegas and 
Propellerheads, who play “Bang 
On!,” their hit in England. 

As muchas] love electronic mu- 
sic, I’m happy to say that these beat 
songs only comprise the first half of 
the soundtrack; an original score 
that was composed for the movie 
resides on the second half of the 
CD. This music sounds a little like 
the score for Star Wars, Star Trek, 
and any other sci-fi movie I’ve ever 
seen; the music is completely or- 
chestral, and it very much invokes 
images of space travel, adventure 
and gunfights. 


Lost ini/s PACE 








Robinson....” 

Anyway, this song is filled with 
great drums, and an intense dis- 
torted electric guitar part that is 
the thread that ties the song to- 
gether. Horns play the original 
melody over the syncopated 
drums creating a very catchy 


Overall, I think the soundtrack 
is very well done, mixing the best 
of popular electronic music with 
an original score that is beautiful 
in itself. I only hope that the 
movie (which I haven’t seen yet) 
will meet these bipolar expecta- 
tions! 


BY CYNTHIA L. WEBB 


Associated Press 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — Pop 
star George Michael, the British- 
born heartthrob whose hit songs 
include the too-hot-for-radio “I 
Want Your Sex,” was arrested on 
suspicion of committing a lewd 
act in a park restroom. 

The 34-year-old singer was 
alone ina restroom in Will Rogers 
Park when an undercover officer 
saw him commit the act Tuesday, 
police Lt. Edward Kreins said. 
Kreins would not identify the act 
and said only that Michael did 
not proposition the officer. 

The park, on Sunset Boulevard 
across from the Beverly Hills Ho- 
tel, has a reputation as a homo- 
sexual cruising ground. 

Michael was handcuffed, taken 
to the police station and booked 
for investigation of misdemeanor 
lewd conduct. He was released on 
$500 bail. 

Michael’s manager in London, 
Andy Stevens, did not immedi- 
ately return a call Wednesday. His 


publicity agency had no com;, 
ment. 
Michael was one of Princess, 
Diana’s favorite singers and at-,. 
tended her funeral in September. , 
He and Andrew Ridgeley shot td, 
stardom in the 1980s as the dua. 
Wham! Their hits included; 
“Wake Me Up Before You Go-, 
Go.” : ? 
After the duo split up in 1986, , 
Michael went solo. His debut solo 
album, Faith, sold more than 10, 
million copies. A 1987 single, “I: 
Want Your Sex,” topped the. 
charts even though many U.Si, 
radio stations refused to air it. . , 
The arresting officers did not 
immediately recognize Michaely-) 
who initially gave his real name, 


i 
. . H 
Georgios Kyriacos Panayiotou, 


and only later identified hime 
as singer George Michael, Krein 
said. 
. Kreins said complaints of lewd 
conduct at the park prompted a 
police crackdown. On the day of / 
Michael’s arrest, another man 
was arrested for investigation of 
lewd conduct at the same 
restroom, the lieutenant said. — 
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Disney animals die 
Join the bandwagon, blame Puff Daddy! 


ctually, Puff Daddy has 
nothing to do with 
Disney, but I like put- 
ting him in the head- 
ine. Anyway, you 
probably know that Disney is 
opening up a huge zoo called Wild 
Animal Kingdom in Orlando, 
Florida, to go along with its other 
successful creations in the area. 
Well, they're now under a little bit 
of investigation, after the (mostly) 
suspicious deaths of four cheetah 


: LEEASHENDORF 


Bits e Pieces 


cubs, two hippos, two rhinos, two 
cranes and two otters. 

, The cheetahs died from kidney 
failure after drinking antifreeze; 

ehippo died from infections, the 
other from cardiac arrest; the ot- 
ters died from eating a large quan- 
tity of loquat fruit seeds (they 
shouldn't be fed those); one rhino 
died from eating a stick which per- 
forated its intestine, and the other 
ftom after-effects of anesthesia. 
Sounds kind of ordinary and natu- 
ral, no? Wait, what about the two 
West African crown cranes? Oh, 
they were run over bya Disney tour 
truck. Let’s see them try to talk 
their way out of that one. 

, Just to warn you, this week’s 
column is very music-oriented. It 
all depends on the mood, I tell ya. 
Iv s just the mood. 

; Mase, everyone’s favorite rappa, 
was arrested early last Thursday 
morning and charged with patron- 
izing a prostitute. By the time he 
gotto community court, the charge 
had somehow changed to disor- 
derly conduct, to which he pleaded 
guilty and was fined—oh no!—a 
whole $200. Gee, think he’ll be able 
to pay it? He has yet to release a 
statement as to what “really” hap- 
pened. 

» Along the same lines, R. Kelly 
was arrested for—you guessed it— 
disorderly conduct last week. He 
was driving his Lincoln in Chicago, 
andhadhis stereo blasting too loud 
(according to a city ordinance that 
prohibits stereo music that can be 
heard from more than 75 feet from 






the effending-car):-When the cops: 


came up to him and asked him to 
turn the music down, he loudly re- 
fused, then refused to present his 
driver’s license, and was subse- 
quently placed under arrest. He 
wouldn’t move voluntarily, so the 
officers had to carry him to their 
squad car. The car was impounded, 
and he was released on bail until 
his hearing in May. Ihope he wasn’t 
listening to his own music. That 
would’ve sucked for him, if the of- 
ficers were objecting to his own 
song being played too loud. 

© The Jacksons are back! Well, not 
yet. At an as-yet-unknown-date- 
in-the-future, Michael, Tito, 
Jackie, Randy, Jermaine, and 
Marlon (wait, that’s six!) will be 
releasing an album, tentatively 
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titled 5, on A&M Records. Michael 
hasn’t made a recording with his 
brothers since 1984, so this should 
be interesting. And hey, after all 
this time, how do we know that his 
brothers will still recognize him? 
The Mental Notes have their 
work cut out for them. Kenny 
Rogers and Coolio are working on 


an updated rap-country version of 


“The Gambler.” Both artists have 
upcoming albums, and the song 
will appear on both. 

Why update it like this? Well, 
Coolio says he’s always liked the 
song, even though he doesn’t know 
much country music. And Kenny 
Rogers told MTV: “‘The Gambler’ 
song is really more thana song. It’s 
about a way oflife, and I think they 


wanted to take that and kind of 


exploit the concept. That there are 
times when you need to back off, 
you know, and really look at where 
you are, and not take it so much as 


a country song, but a statement of 


life.” Sure, whatever you say, 
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rete Louie” was 
actually under federal 
investigation when it 
was released, because 
people were certain 
that the Kingsmen had 
added lewd and 
obscene lyrics to the 
song. 


Kenny. I think they just want to 
make money, but hey, I could be 
wrong. Well, at least Puff Daddy’s 
not doing the updating. 

The Kingsmen, the 1960s group 
who recorded the grunge-like ver- 
sion of “Louie, Louie” that we all 
know so well, are finally getting 
their money. It seems that the two 
companies who cotrol the song 
rights,Gusto and GML, have been 
keeping all profits to themselves, 
and the Kingsmen haven’t made a 
cent. Actually, the Kingsmen paid 
$50 overall, to make the album, 
which was recorded in 1963. 

The song was actually under fed- 
eral investigation when it was re- 
leased, because people were cer- 
tain that the Kingsmen had added 
lewd and obscenelyrics to the song, 
originally written by Richard Betry 
as a Jamaican love song, telling the 
confession of a sailor to Louie, a 
bartender friend, in 1955. The gov- 
ernment couldn’t find any lewd lyr- 
ics, but they didn’t know whether it 
was because there weren’t any or 
just because they couldn’t under- 
stand what the Kingsmen were say- 


ing. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Angels of 
mourning 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


Ever since that Touched by an An- 
gel craze swept the U.S., the whole 
country has gone crazy for those 
cherubian guardians. Whether it’s “I 
Was Saved by an Angel” on the cover 
of People magazine or those tiny 
“gold” angel-on-my-shoulder pins 
that they pass out at every jewelry 
store in my hometown, there’s 
enough angel stuff to make the whole 
world look like a painting by 
Michaelangelo. I guess that this craze 
would also explain why movies like 
City of Angels, the light-as-a-feather 
love story/morality play starring Meg 
Ryan and Nicholas Cage, get to be 
released. Loosely based on 1988's 
Wings of Desire, City of Angels is a 
bland, cliched, pointless waste of fine 
acting talent. 

Ryan plays Dr. Maggie Rice, asen- 
sitive cardiac surgeon who can’t take 
the death of one of her patients. Cage 
plays Seth, an angel sent to pick up 
departed humans, but falls in love 
with the sensitive Maggie. Although 
angels are usually invisible (skulking 
around in big black trenchcoats), 
Cage shows himself to Maggie—a big 
angelno-no. Meanwhile, Maggie falls 
in love with this big hunk of angel- 
lovin’, but doesn’t quite understand 
how he keeps disappearing and reap- 
pearing. 

Also in the picture is Nathan 
Messinger (Dennis Franz), one of 
Maggie’s patients who seems to know 
a lot more about angels than he lets 
on. Seth is faced with the deep ideo- 
logical question: Should I remain im- 
mortal, or should I get it on with this 
hottie? Well, you can guess which 
choice Seth picks. Unfortunately, it 
takes him almost two long, boring 


This Last 
Week Week 


Weeks 
on Chart 


17 


28: 


hours to make up his mind (although 
the audience is certain which way he'll 
go from the opening credits). Instead 
of watching Seth adapt to human life 
for two hours, we have to watch the 
non-action of waiting for Seth make 
up his mind whether he will “fall,” i.e. 
become human. 

By the time the movie reaches the 
climax, the audience isn’t wondering 
what will happen, but how this sappy 
flick will end. 

Cage, an Oscar winner for Leaving 
Las Vegas, is an excellent choice as 
the angel, although only because his 
big puppy-dog eyes make him look 
more heavenly than any other mod- 
ern actor. He spends most of the 
movie drooling over Maggie and 
standing with his head hanging, “aw 
shucks” style. Cage was much more 
interesting as the good guy/bad guy 
in Face/Off than in this wannabe ro- 
mantic drama. 
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He nok most of i 
movie drooling over 
Maggie and standing 
with his head hanging, 


‘aw shucks” style. 


Meg Ryan looks much better than 
she has ina long time. After hits like 
Sleepless in Seattle and Courage Un- 
der Fire, Ryan was M.I.A. until last 
year’s awful Addicted to Love. Ryan 
looks lovely as Dr. Maggie Rice, but 
shows little more depth than crying 
and oohing and ahhing over every 
male character under the age of fifty. 


~ PHOTO COURTESY OF TRISTAR PICTURES | 
In City of Angels, Meg Ryan is mystified by Nicholas Cage, her latest 
leading man. 


The movie also features two won- 
derful television stars, Andre 
Braugher (from Baltimore’s own Ho- 
micide) and Dennis Franz (from 
N.Y.P.D. Blue). Braugher plays a fel- 
low angel, but he’s little more than 
Cage’s sidekick. Franz, as the myste- 
rious heart patient, is jolly and glut- 
tonous. He provides the best surprise 
of the movie ina scene that redefines 
the term “skinny dipping.” 

The best part of the movie, other 
than the Dennis Franz “au-natural’ 
scene, is the soundtrack. Eerie and 


TOP 10 RECORDS © 


Artist: Album 


Soundtrack: Titanic 


Celine Dion: Let’s Talk About Love 


‘Savage Garden: Savage Garden 


“Madonna Ray Of Light 


Backstreet Boys: Backstreet Boys 


Gang Starr: Moment Of Truth 


Eric Clapton: Pilgrim 


Daz Dillinger: Retaliation, nse and Get Back 
KC & Jojo: iave Always ; 


C-Murder: Life Or Death e 
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Energy 


SALES POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


As a $2+ billion publicly traded company, we 
have distinguished ourselves in the delivery of 
energy, HVAC and telecommunications 
services. Our state-of-the-art facilities with our 
traditional strengths give us the foundation we 
need to prepare you for a successful future in 
sales. And now, we want to give you the oppor- 
tunity to make your connection with the 
conectiv Energy Sales Team. 


As independent sales contractors, you will be 
selling commercial natural gas to businesses 
throughout the Baltimore area and the Maryland 
suburbs of Washington, D.C. 


These positions offer a team-focused, fast 
growing environment with competitive 
compensation. Please call (800) 311-8988 or 
fax your resume to (800) 201-3571. Visit our 
website: www. jobnet. com/conectiv. EOE. 


Label | Catalog No. 


Sony Classical | 63213 


550 Music | 68861 

Columbia | 67954 

Maverick | 46847 
jive | 41589 

Noo Trybe | 45585 


Duck/Reprise | 46577 


~ MCA | 11613 
, : s 


No Limit |50723. 


Cris lop ner Wa lken 


“slick and 


quirky 
entertainment” 


“Halper s bazaar 


“a brilliant, 
twisting 
plot” 
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ephemeral, the background music 


features tracks from Sarah 
McLachlan, U2 


Morrisette. I am not a big fan of 





and Alanis 


Morisette’s, buther catchy tune, “Un- , 


invited,’ 
song. 


’ is a spooky, anti-love love, 


Allin all, City of Angels isa movie © 
better left heard and unwatched. ~ 


And if this movie is true and there 
are creepy, trenchcoat-wearing 
angels watching over us, remem- 
ber to lock your bathroom door. 
Trust me. 
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[courtesy of Billboard] , . 


“a very 
clever 
whodunit” 


“Walken gives 


a silky, hypnotic 
performance m 
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ON CAMPUS 


Land ownership is crucial for the 
world’s people to feed and support 
themselves. Learn more about eco- 
nomic violence and loss of land in 
this new global era at 7:30 p.m. in 
Mudd Hall Auditorium. Nicaragua 
will be the focus as a case in point. 
The panel includes speakers from the 
Nicaragua-U.S. Friendship Office 
and Witness for Peace. A short film 
clip from the documentary Deadly 
Embracewillalso be shown. For more 
information, call 410-467-9388. 


Spring Fair ‘98: Odyssey presents 
Letters to Cleo at Shriver Hall start- 
ing at 8 p.m. Admission is $8 with a 
JHU ID and $10 otherwise. Doors 
open at 7 p.m. 





Friday, April 17 





ON CAMPUS 


The 1998 Johns Hopkins Spring 
Fair, featuring arts and crafts ven- 
dors, food booths, an exhibition of 
nonprofit organizations, an opening 
ceremony, special games and activi- 
ties “Especially for Kids,” carnival 
rides, an antique car show, a nation- 
ally known rock-and-roll-act, a pho- 
tography contest and a beer garden, 
will be held this weekend. Hours to- 
day: 12 noon-6:00 p.m., Beer Gar- 
den: 1:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m., 5:30 p.m.- 
7:30 p.m. 


Especially For Kids at Spring Fair: 
The New Bob Jones Petting Zoo (ad- 
mission $1), Liveelephant, camel, and 
pony rides ($3 per ride), face paint- 
ing, and bead making. Mike Rose 
will perform his Magic Comedy from 
1:30 p.m. until 2 p.mand from4 p.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. Various games will be 
played from 2:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


Spring Fair events: Happy Hour in 
the Beer Garden starts at 5:30 p.m. 
Rakshasa will perform in the Beer 
Garden from 5:30 to 6:30, followed 
by Fat Apple from 6:30 to 7:30. 


“Optimization in Language,” a col- 
loquium with Paul Smolensky, will 
be held in Parsons Auditorium but 
_simulcast in Maryland Hall at 2:00 
‘p.m. 


Agape Campus Ministry holds its 
' weekly large group meeting in Shaffer 
: 100 at 7:30 p.m. 


Intervarsity Campus Ministry holds 
‘its weekly large group meeting in 
: Shaffer 3 at 7:30 p.m. 

‘Opening tonight is The Mystery of 
‘ Edwin Drood, with music and lyrics 
: by Rupert Holmes who received the 
‘Tony award for Broadway’s best 
‘musical. Inspired by the last novel of 
‘Charles Dickens, Holmes has trans- 
‘formed this murder mystery into a 
‘delightful play-within-a-play set in 
:an English music hall. The audience 
is invited to participate by voting for 
‘its choice of the ending. Todd 
:Pearthree (The Threepenny Opera, 
| Into the Woods) directs. Running five 
weekends at the Merrick Barn, the 
: production will close on Sunday, May 
/15. Curtain is at 8:00 p.m. on Friday 
‘and Saturday evenings, and at 2:15 
|p.m. on Sundays. Ticket prices are 
‘$10 on Friday evenings and Sundays, 
‘and $12 on Saturday evenings. Spe- 
‘cial rates are available for full-time 
' students only. For more information 
‘about this production, or to make 
' reservations, call 410-516-7159 week- 
' days between 1:30 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. 


‘An astronomy Open House will be 
‘held at 8:30 p.m. in the Bloomberg 
‘Center Observatory. For more infor- 
‘mation, call 410-516-6525. 


‘Saturday, April 18 





ON CAMPUS 


‘ROAD CLOSED on the East Side of 
‘NEB and Maryland Hall. NO PARK- 
‘ING in the parking areas behind 
‘Power Plant/Whitehead Hall, due to 
‘construction. 


‘ 

| Spring Fair hours: 10a.m.-6:00p.m., 
‘Beer Garden hours: 12:00 p.m.-5:00 
'p-m. 


‘Fair Games is an Olympic style tour- 
‘nament of games for Hopkins stu- 
‘dents, played from 12 noon until 3:00 
‘p.m. on the Beach. Sign up with a 
‘team of 4 people and win the grand 
‘prize of four Sony Play Stations. Other 

will be awarded from Meadow 
-!Mill Athletic Club, Well’s Liquors, 
Dine, Supermarket, Paper Moon 








< Diner, Towson Cinema, Vaccaro’s, 


» 
ews 





the Senator Theater, Centerstage, 
Acropolis Restaurant, Ikaro’s, 
Warner Bros, Donna’s and more. All 
teams get free t-shirts, and applica- 
tions are available at the AMR 2 Resi- 
dential Life Office, Levering Desk, 
Wolman Security Desk and Spring 
Fair Office in Merryman Hall. The 
application fee is $20.00, all proceeds 
benefit the YWCA of Greater Balti- 
more. Applications must be dropped 
off in the Spring Fair office in 
Merryman Hall, with accompanying 
fee, by April 15. 


Spring Fair events: Betty in Black 
will perform in the Beer Garden at 
noon. Also at noon, Soul Bone will 
perform at the Gilman Stage and The 
J-Street Jumpers will perform at the 
Shriver Stage. At 1 p.m. The Putt Outs 
will perform at the Beer Garden. At 2 
p.m. the Gingham Schmooze will 
perform in the Beer Garden and 
Gumbo Junkyard will perform at the 
Gilman Stage. At 4 p.m. the Smith 
College Chorus will perform at the 
Gilman Stage, Sham will perform in 
the Beer Garden, and The Checkered 
Cabswill perform atthe Shriver Stage. 


Especially For Kids at Spring Fair: 
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Stage at noon. Totally Confused will 
hit the Shriver Stage at 1 p.m. At 2 
p-m., Witzend will perform in the 
Beer Garden, followed by Brickfoot 
at 3 p.m. and Velvet Jones at 4 p.m. 
At 4 p.m. on the Gilman Stage, 
Mambo Combo will perform. 


Especially For Kids at Spring Fair: 
Jerry Brown, the Monkey Man, will 
perform at 11:30 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
Rebagazeebo, a storyteller, will per- 
form at 12:30 p.m. and 4 p.m. 


The JHU Gospel Choir sponsors the 
Fourth Annual Spring Concert in 
Shriver Auditorium at 5:00 p.m. The 
concert has a two-fold purpose: To 
promote unity between the greater 
Baltimore and Hopkins community, 
and in doing so, to uplift the name of 


highlight the history and art of topi- 
ary. The time is to be announced. 
Admission is free. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-5589. 





Wednesday, April 22 





ON CAMPUS 


A Barbershop Harmony Experi- 
ence, a performance by The Towson 
Valley Chorus of Sweet Adelines, 
International, will be held at noonin 
Shriver Hall as part of the Wednes- 
day Noon Series. Members of Sweet 
Adelines, an a cappella group, will 
perform a variety of popular music of 
this American 20th century art form 


Spotlight: The 1998 Johns Hopkins Film Festival 


April 16 - 19 


highly productive, supportive and 
inclusive place of work, Audrey 
Smith, Vice President for Human 
Resources, encourages you to share 
your ideas, provide feedback and sug- 
gestions regarding human resources 
policies and programs by use of her 
“Open Office Hours” the second 
Thursday of every month from 1 to 2 
p.m. in the Wyman Park Building, 
Room 617N. 


Giant Foods will be conducting Dia- 
betes Tours throughout April and 
May. The tour will be led by a regis- 
tered dietician. Thereisa fee involved, 
although a portion of it goes to ben- 
efit the American Diabetes Founda- 
tion. Contact Giant for more infor- 
mation. 


The Office of Community Relations 
& Volunteer Services is collecting 
the grey paper food trays from Lever- 
ing Hall. Save your clean trays and 
recycle them by bringing them to the 
office through the month of May. 
These trays will be used fora children’s 
field day sponsored by a neighboring 
community association who has lim- 
ited funding and will rely on these 
trays to serve food on the day of the 





The Johns Hopkins Film Festival will bring films 
and videos from around the world to the Homewood 
campus and will bring the “big event” film festival 
back to Baltimore. The festival will celebrate what it is 
about independant film that sets it apart from the 
Hollywood studio system, both in spirit and in the 
scale of production. 

The program will consist of nine feature films and 
over forty shorts. The features include I Went Down 
(winner of the Grand Jury Prize at the prestigious San 
Sebastian International Film Festival), The Broken 
Giant (Silver Medal winner at Worldfest Houston), 
Out of the Loop (second place documentary winner at 
the Chicago Underground Film Festival), Eat Me! (a 
local world premiere), If You Lived Here Youd Be Home 
Now (by Academy Award nominated director David 
Peterson), Wallace’s Line (in its festival premiere), and 
Sundance‘97 smash and winner of numerous awards, 





present for Q&A and discussion. 


Screenings will be held at Hopkins grand Shriver 
Hall, the Baltimore Museum of Art and Gilman Hall 


fair on the East Coast and home to a wide variety of 


_A Healthy Baby Girl. Many of the filmmakers willbe _tweer a 
“> © $15 fora laminated festival pass. 


(room 110).Shriver Hall is the largest screening facility 
in Maryland, with around 1100 seats anda huge screen. 
The Baltimore Museum of Art has been home to many 
other notable film programs, including the late Balti- 
more International Film Festival and the Baltimore 
Film Forum. Gilman Hall is a smaller video screening 
venue. 

The film fest committee consists of Gil Jawetz, a 
Hopkins alumnus who helped establish the current 
film interest at Hopkins by co-producing and directing 
the first Hopkins film, Mardi Gras, Baltimore, in 1995, 
Tasha Brown-Orchard, the coordinator of the Film and 
Media Studies Program and Teddy Chao, president of 
the Johns Hopkins Film Society. 

The festival will take place during Hopkins’ Spring 
Fair, traditionally the largest university-hosted spring 















activities and events. The festival will take place be- 
tween April 16-19, and ticket prices are $3 per show, _ 







For 
5048. 





more information, call Tasha Brown 410-516- 















Mike will perform his Magic Com- 
edy at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Jerry 
Brown, the Monkey Man, will per- 
format 12:30 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. Vari- 
ous games will be played at 4:30 p.m. 
The Octopodes will perform at 2:30 
p.m. 


The men’s baseball team will face off 
with Ursinus at noon. 
Women’s tennis battles 
Muhlenburg at 1 p.m. 


Following the women’s tennis 
matches, the men’s team will take on 
Muhlenburg at 4 p.m. 


The Recreational Sports Office will 
sponsor a six-on-six outdoor volley- 
ball tournament. Starting time is to 
be announced. 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood, a play 
by Rupert Holmes that lets the audi- 
ence decide the outcome, will be per- 
formed at 8 p.m in the Merrick Barn. 
Cost is $5 for students and $10 for 
others. Call 410-516-7159 for more 
information. 


Out of the Loop, a movie directed by 
Scott Peterson, will be presented free 
in Gilman Hall at 6 p.m. Call 410- 
516-5048 for more information. 


The movie By Any Necessary Means, 
directed by Isaac Istan, will be pre- 
sented at 3 p.m. in Gilman Hall. Ad- 
mission is free. Call 410-516-5048 for 
more information. 





Sunday, April 19 


ON CAMPUS 


ROAD CLOSED on the East Side of 
NEB and Maryland Hall. NO PARK- 
ING in the parking areas behind 
Power Plant/Whitehead Hall, due to 
construction. ; 


Spring Fair hours: 10:00 a.m.-6:00 


p.m., The Beer Garden: 12:00 p.m.- 
5:00 p.m. 


Spring Fair events: Those Who Dare 
will be on stage at the Beer Garden 
beginning at noon. Tropical En- 
semble will perform on the Gilman 


Jesus Christ. Tickets will be on sale at 
the door and cost the following: $2 
for all students, $4 for all nonstu- 
dents. 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood, a play 
by Rupert Holmes that lets the audi- 
ence decide the outcome, will be per- 
formed at 2:15 p.m in the Merrick 
Barn. Cost is $5 for students and $10 
for others. Call 410-516-7159 for 
more information. 





Monday, April 20 


ON CAMPUS 


“American Revolution and Na- 
tional Identity,” a National Cultures 
and the Construction of the Mod- 
ern World seminar with Peter Onuf, 
from the University of Virginia, will 
be held at 4:00 p.m. in 315 Gilman. 


The David Bodian Seminar in Neu- 
roscience - “Characterization of 
Proteins Involved in Alzheimer’s 
Disease” by Mervyn Monteiro, from 
the University of Maryland Biotech- 
nology Institute and School of Medi- 
cine, will be held at 4:00 p.m. in 341 
Krieger. 


The Office of Academic Advising 
sponsors a Prehealth program for 
spring 1998 titled “Opportunities in 
Veterinary Medicine” from 7:00 
p.m.-8:30 p.m. in the Sherwood 
Room of Levering Hall. Malcolm 
Keiter, Director of Admissions in the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will be 
speaking. 


The Women’s Tennis team will play 
Loyola at 3:30 p.m. 





Tuesday, April 21 


ON CAMPUS 


Women’s Lacrosse faces off with 
Western Maryland at 4 p.m. 


There will be a slide show at the 
Homewood House Museum. It will 
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ranging from lively up-tempo tunes 
to sentimental ballads. This four-part 
harmony, barbershop style music is 
sure to please. Admission is free, for 
more information, call 410-516-7157. 


The Men’s Lacrosse team goes head- 
to-head with Hofstra. Starting time 
is 7:30 p.m. 


Martin Abeloffand Eli Marshall, Jr., 
will give a lecture entitled “Progress 
in Cancer Care and Research.” It 
begins at 5:30 p.m. in the Garrett 
Room. Call 410-516-8327 for more 
information. 





Ongoing Events 


Attention Campus Groups: Inter- 
ested in Service Projects? Come 
bring your group to Keswick Nurs- 
ing home and perform songs or 
dances or just spend an hour or two 
playing games and talking to resi- 
dents. Any and all variety would be 
greatly appreciated. The Keswick 
project is run through OVS and 
Keswick. We spend Thursdays from 
2:30 to 4 in an informal get together 
with the residents. Questions of com-. 
ments, please contact Tessie Aikara 
at 410-516-3703. 


Opening April 17 is The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, with music and lyrics 
by Rupert Holmes who received the 
Tony award for Broadway’s best mu- 
sical. Inspired by the last novel of 
Charles Dickens, Holmes has trans- 
formed this murder mystery into a 
delightful play-within-a-play set in 
an English music hall. The audience 
is invited to participate by voting for 
its choice of the ending. Todd 
Pearthree (The Threepenny Opera, 
Into the Woods) directs. Running five 
weekends at the Merrick Barn, the 
production will closeon Sunday, May 
15. Curtain is at 8:00 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday evenings, and at 2:15 
p.m. on Sundays. Ticket prices are 
$10 on Friday evenings and Sundays, 
and $12 on Saturday evenings. Spe- 
cial rates are available for full-time 
students only. For more information 
about this production, or to make 
reservations, call 410-516-7159 week- 
days between 1:30 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. 


In an effort to make the university a 


event. Call 410-516-4777 for more 
information. 





Campus Notes 


Teach Baltimore is seeking energetic 
students interested in teaching in a 
Baltimore City Summer Academic 
Program from June 3 to August 14. 
Positions fora two-summer commit- 
ment are still available for students 
ages 17 to 25. Receive a $1000 stipend 
per summer plus $2300 toward loans 
or tuition from Civic Works 
AmeriCorps upon completion of the 
second summer. Students of all ma- 
jors are encouraged to apply. Appli- 
cations, which are available from 
Levering’s Office of Volunteer Ser- 
vices, are due soon..Contact Jody, 


Kaplan at 410-516-1005 (dial 113- 








Balls, 200 W. Pratt St., 576-0721 


Bank, 401 S. Eutaw St., 837-0502 _ 






NIGHTLIFE 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, 727-0468. 


Bohager’s, 515 S. Eden St., 563-7220 _ ee a 
_Buddie’s Pub, 313 N. Charles St.,332-4200 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd:, 325-7427, 
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1005 from the Homewood campus) 
for more information. 


The JHU Alumni Association sup- 
ports students who create their own 
volunteer community service projects 
as well as student groups that need 
funding for programs andevents. The 
next deadline for Community Ser- 
vice Grant funding and Student Ser- 
vices Funding is April 15, 1998. Ap- 
plications will be accepted for 
summer (Community Service only) 
and fall 98 projects and are available 
at the Steinwald Alumni House (3211 
N. Charles Street) or at the divisional 
alumni offices. Contact the alumni 
representative at each division or 
Rebecca Barnes at rebeccab@jhu.edu 
or 410-516-6333 for more informa- 
tion. 

The German Society of Maryland is 
offering scholarships to undergrady- 
ate and graduate students of German 
ancestry residing in Maryland. Quali- 
fications include a minimum GPA of 
3,0 andatleast two completed semes- 
ters of study. Special consideration 
will be given to students who are 
studying the German language or the 
culture of German speaking couni- 
tries. Students must file the Princeton 
Financial Aid Form in order to 
qualify. Write to the German Society 
of Marylandat P.O. Box 22585, Balti- 
more, Maryland 21203-4585 or call 
the Society at 410-865-0450 for an 
application. The application deadline 
is April 15. : 

. 
The Office of Benefits Administrd- 
tion is sponsoring a 5 week Weight 
Management Class Mondays from 
12:10 to 1 p.m. in Levering’s 
Sherwood Room from April 18toM 
20, 1998. The course, which will be 
taught by registered dietician ang 
nutritionist Sue James, will discuss 
healthy eating, balancing carbohy+ 
drates and proteins, exercise and 
more. The class, which costs $15, is 
open to all Hopkins faculty and staff. 
There is no food to buy. Call 410-516 
0450 for more information. ‘ 
The Austin Film Festival is currently 
accepting entries in its 1998 Screen; 
play Competition and Film Com 
petition. Winners in the screenplay 
categories (adult and family) receive 
the Heart of Film Bronzed Award, 
$4,000 cash, atrip to the Screenwriters 
Conference, and the opportunity to 
participate in a year long mentorship 
program with the industry’s leading 
screenwriters. Entry postmark dead- 
line for this competition is May 15, 
1998. All finalists in the film compe- 
tition categories (feature, short and 
student short) participate in the festi- 
val. Feature film winners receive $750; 
short and student short film winners 
receive $500. The entry deadline for 
this competition is August 7, 1998. 
Contact Marsha Milam at 512-478- 
4795 or via e-mail. at 
austinfilm@aol.com, Jill McGuckin 
at 512-478-0578, or check out http:// 
www.austinfilmfestival.org for more 
information. i 
Civic Works, an AmeriCorps Pro+ 
gram, is currently recruiting tutors 
and mentors for September open- 
ings. Earn a living allowance ($8340 
per year for full-time work) and an 
education stipend of up to $4725 while 
tutoring children at local Police Ath+ 
letic League Centers. Afternoonand 
evening hours will be available. Ap- 
plicants must be between the ages of 
17 and 25, have experience and inter; 
est working with children, be able to 
pass a police background check, and 
have a minimum of one-year colleg 
experience. Contact Civic Works at 
410-366-8533 to fill out an applicar 
‘ 
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“jon and for more information, 


The Baltimore Alumni Chapter is 
offering free tickets to some of its 
alumni eventsas part ofanewalumni- 
student interaction initiative. Tick- 
ets will be distributed ona first-come, 
first-served basis. Contact Korkud 
Egrican at 410-516-0363 or via e- 
mail at korkud@jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


-Students are needed to tutor high 
school and middle school students 
from the surrounding community 
schools. The Community Affairs 
Committee of Student Council is in 
the process of establishing a database 
-of available Hopkins students from 
which to offer tutors. Ifyou are inter- 
ested in tutoring, e-mail Karen 
Shahar at khs1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 
to let her know what subject you 
would be interested in tutoring. As 
parents call, you will be contacted by 
the Office of Volunteer Services with 
the name and phone number of the 
»tutee. No Hopkins student’s name 
and phone number will be given to 
cthe tutee. The Hopkins tutor is re- 
sponsible for contacting his/her tutee 
and setting up meeting hours. All tu- 
toring will be conducted on the 
Homewood campus. 


A new comprehensive overview of 
Johns Hopkins is now available in a 
(single booklet. It’s perfect for use in 
secruiting faculty, staff, and students, 
orienting visitors, and providing 


background about the tiniversity to 
anyone who might need it. The 28- 
page, four-color booklet, called sim- 
ply The Johns Hopkins University, in- 
cludes historical information, a brief 
look at the entire institution, and de- 
tails about the nine principal divi- 
sions. There are interesting “factoids” 
and statistical “fast facts,” and cov- 
erage of the university’s libraries, in- 
ternational campuses, and academic 
centers and institutes. There is also a 
section on The Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
taland Health System. Copiesare avail- 
able for $2.50 each, and the minimum 
order is 10 copies. For orders of 50-99 
copies, the price is $2.25 per copy; for 
orders of 100 or more, $2 per copy. 
Contact Alicia Campbell or Gayle 
Hunter at 410-516-7109 for a sample 
copy. To place an order, complete an 
M&S form and either send it to Over- 
view Booklet, Communications and 
Public Affairs, Homewood campus or 
fax it to 410- 516-5251. Please include 
your name, campus address, phone 
number, the quantity youare ordering, 
and a budget number to be charged. 
Your order will be sent through cam- 
pus mail, unless you request otherwise. 


VOLUNTEERS ARE NEEDED! 
Healthcare for the Homeless needs 
volunteers for a project. They are in 
the process of writing up a final re- 
port for a Grant they have from The 
Centers for Substance Abuse Treat- 
ment. Healthcare for the Homeless 
runs Abuse Counseling Groups and 
would like volunteers to interview 


Special Announcement 


The photography committee welcomes sub- 
missions for the 1998 Spring Fair Photogra- 
phy Contest. The theme of this year’s contest is 
“Odyssey: The Journey of Life” and we ask that 
entries be consistent with this theme. Please 
send entries, black and white or color photo- 


graphs, to the Spring Fair Office, Attn: Photo 
Committee at 3400 North Charles Street, Bal- 
timore21218.Include your name,phonenum- 
ber and address on the back of your work. The 
Photography Committee does retain the right 
to review all submissions. The photographs 
will be displayed during Spring Fair weekend 
and will be eligible for two awards: the People’s 
Choice and Judge’s Choice. 





; 


Prizes: |stPlace $100 Sodas SSooks and Music gift certificate 
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members of the Group and get infor- 
mation on their experiences. Volun- 
teers would interview clients and write 
responses to be included in the final 
report. Please donate several hours of 
your time for this worthwhile project. 
It would be a way to gain some expe- 
rience with the work that Healthcare 
for the Homeless does. Additionally, 
you will almost certainly learn some- 
thing newabout the process of imple- 
menting a Grant. Contact Monica 
Heuer at 410-516-0491 for more in- 
formation. 


If you like working with children, 
why not volunteer at the Waverly 
Family Center! People are needed 
for the child development program 
in the mornings from 9 a.m. to noon. 
Transportation is provided from Le- 
vering Hall. Contact Irene at 410-366- 
7181 or the Office of Community Re- 
lations and Volunteer Services at 
410-516-4777 for more information. 


Gotan hour to spare? Moveable Feast 
is seeking volunteers available Mon- 
day through Friday to help prepare 
or deliver meals for homebound 
people with AIDS in Baltimore city, 
county and the surrounding areas. 
Call 410-243-4604 for more informa- 
tion and to find out how valuable an 
hour of your time can be. 


HERO is in need of caring volunteers 
to become “buddies” to people liv- 
ing with HIV disease in the Baltimore 
Area. Contact Tracey Seabolt at 410- 
685-1180 for more information. 


The Center for Alternatives to Ani- 
mal Testing is soliciting proposals for 
the 1998-99 grant period. The proposal 
research should provide fundamental 
knowledge needed to develop replace- 
ment alternative tests for safety and/or 
hazardevaluation, riskassessmentand 
efficacy of commercial products. In- 
vestigation is encouraged in in vitro 
approaches to evaluating cellular and 
target organ toxicity such as develop- 
ing new cell culture systems computer 
technology, or any other system appli- 
cable to toxicity/efficacy evaluation. At 
the present time, CAAT does not fund 
projects relating to carcinogenicity or 
mutagenicity. The maximum grant 
award for this period is $20,000. Appli- 
cations mustbe placed ona CAAT Pre- 
proposal Abstract Form (98-99) which 
are available from Gloria Mahlstedt at 
CAAT, 111 Market Place, Suite 840, 
Baltimore, MD 21202-6709, by phone 
at 410-223-1693, by fax at 410-223- 
160355 0r) 2 by) e-mail — vat 
gloria@caat.spharbor.jhu.edu. 


Musical 


hnowcase 


Thursday, April 23, 1998 
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Charles (410-727-FILM): 


Love And Death On Long Island—7:30, 


9:30 p.m. 


When Strangers Marry—Sat 11:30a.m., 


Mon 7:30 p.m. 


The Wind In The Willows—starting Fri 


Orpheum (410-732-4614): 


The Thing—7:30 


The Day The Earth Stood Still—9:30 


Rotunda Sony Theatres (410-235- 


1800): 


A Price Above Rubies—2:00, 4:30, 7:00, 


9:30 


Men With Guns—2:30, 5:00, 10:00 


Senator (410-435-8338): 


Titanic—12:00, 4:00, 8:00 


Towson Commons General Cinema 


(410-825-5233): 


L.A. Confidential—9:35 


Primary Colors—1:10, 4:30, 7:15, 10:05 
Good Will Hunting—12:50, 3:50, 6:50 
Grease—12510, 2:30, 4:50, 7:20, 9:40 
City of Angels—1:30, 4:15, 7:00, 9:50 
Mercury Rising—1:20, 4:40, 7:30, 8:00, 


10:10 


Species 2—1:00, 3:05, 5:15, 7:50, 10:00 
Barney's Great Adventure—12:00, 2:00, 


4:00, 6:10 


CINEMA 
by Hosan Lee 


My Giant—12:20, 2:40, 5:00, 7:10, 9:30 


' 


z. 


United Artists Harbor Park (410-837- 
3500): : 
Titanic—1:10, 5:00, 9:00 : 
U.S. Marshals—1:40, 4:30, 7:20,10:10  . 
The Player’s Club—12:40, 1:40, 3:00, 4:00, i 
5:20, 6:20, 7:40, 9:00, 10:00 
Ride—1:00, 3:10, 5:20, 7:10, 8:00, 10:10 . 
Species2—1: 10,2:00, 3:30, 4:20, 5:45, 7:00, 
8:00, 9:15, 10:15 

Mercury Rising—1:20, 4:00, 6:30, 9:00 
Lost In Space—1:10, 3:45, 7:00, 9:45 “ 


4 
r 
4 


White Marsh Loews Theatres (410-933- 
9034): 

Titanic—12:00, 4:10, 5:00, 8:00, 9:00 : 
The Man In the Iron Mask—11:10, 2:10, 
As Good As It Gets—11:00, 5:10,8:20 > 
Primary Colors—12:20,3:30,7:00, 10:00° 
Good Will Hunting—1:20, 4:20, 7:25;, 
10:35 " 
U.S. Marshals—12:45, 3:45, 6:40, 9:50 -;, 
Wild Things—1:40, 4:30, 7:20, 10:30 *» 
City of Angels— 11:20, 12:30, 2:20, 3:20, 
4:50, 6:05, 7:30, 9:10, 10:50 4 
My Giant—11:30, 1:50, 4:40, 7:10, 9:40 * 
Lost In Space—11:40, 1:00,2:40,4:00, 5:40, 
6:50, 8:50, 9:50 ee 
Odd Couple 2—11:50, 2:30, 5:20, 7:50,, 
10:20 o 
Mercury Rising—12:10, 3;00, 6:15, 8:10,% 
9:20, 10:40 1‘ 
Barney's Great Adventure—12:40, 4:10;: 
5:50 iat 
Species 2—12:50, 3:10, 5:30, 7:40, 10:10 e 
Grease—1:10, 3:45, 6:40, 9:30 


the 14th annual 
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Shriver Hall Auditorium at 7:00 p.m. 


dnd Place $50 Soundgarden gift certificate 
3rd Place $25 Ax Sie CMiik gift cenificate 


and DOOR PRIZES from SSorders S8ooks and Music 


sponsored by the Office of (Residential Ry, The Johns Hopkins University 
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CARTOONS, ETC. E 


THERGSLALSEL 


Artes: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 

Sit down for this exciting news: A 
PlayStation from Fair Games will 
be in your hands within 48 hours. 
Hurry! Go buy Madden ‘98! 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

On Tuesday, follow your instincts. 
They will help you solve a great 
mystery: The truth about what hap- 
pened to Mikey, the Life cereal boy. 
GeEmIni: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

An ugly conflict will explode when 
you tell your best friend that it was 
you who colored all the Lucky 
Charms marshmallows orange. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-JULy 22) 
Elephant ears are tasty treats, aren’t 
they? Try one with cherry topping, 
and you won't regret it. Add a dab 
of whipped cream as a bonus. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGusT 22) 

Ride the bull when you get good 
news this weekend. Why be so 
happy? Because your parents will 
leave you home alone all summer. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
A helpful social tip: when you fall 
asleep during class, keep Kleenex 
onthe desktop. It will help youavoid 
embarrassing drool puddles. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 22) 
Camel cigarettes is vulnerable without 
Joe. Take advantage of this by hiring a 
lawyer. Hey, it beats sitting around and 
waiting to win the lottery. 

Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23-NOVEMBER 21) 
Spring time is good for you. Enjoy the 
beautiful weather by taking a ride ina hot 
air balloon. But don’t try to throw the 
sandbags at people on the ground. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22-Dec. 21) 
Fair play is a must. You really must stop 
cheating at card games. Calm down your 
desire to win. Besides, nobody sees you 
play out in solitaire. 

Capricorn: (Dec, 23-JANUARY 19) 

Will you please be patient? How many 
times do we have to tell you that the 
President's Garden doesn’tbecomeabeer 
garden until Friday? 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20-FeBRuaRY 18) 
Fulfill your desire. Go ahead and rent an 
N-64 for the weekend. Play Goldeneye 
until your thumbs are raw, just like when 
you first played Super Mario Brothers. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19-MarcuH 20) 
Dreams are within your grasp when you 
get stuck at the top ofa ferris wheel. Drop 
those water balloons on unsuspecting 
people below. Don’t cackle too loud. 





“Those meterologists know as much about 
weather as I know about calculus” 
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Asteroids 
Battlezone 


Boulderdash 
Combat 
Centipede 
Frogger 
Getaway 
Joust 
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WORDS TO FIND: 
Missile Command 
Pac Man 


Pitfall 

Pong (the greatest 
classic) 

Q-Bert 

River Raid 

Spy Hunter 
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Atari Games 


‘Wipeout XL is just a flashy Spy Hunter 
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Star Raiders 

Tempest 

Trapper 

Xaxxon 

Bonus word: 


Fight Bit 





THE JERRYSEINFELDQUIZ 


There were no responses to last 
week’s quiz. Oh well, no free 
beer. Anyway the subject of this 
week’s quiz is the incredibly 
popular but soon tobe deceased 
television show, Seinfeld. 


1) Jerry Seinfeld is an interest- 
‘ing guy. Heisa grown adult, yet 
‘it almost seems that the most 
‘important thing to him is his 
favorite super hero. Who is 
Jerry’s favorite superhero? 

; 


2) Jerry also tends to keep track 
‘of things in his life that are odd 
but amusing; this is probably 
how he makes a living as a co- 
median. One of the things that 
Jerry keeps track of in his life 
how much time has elapsed 
since he last vomited. This has 
become known as “the vomit 
streak.” How long was Jerry’s 
vomit streak before eating a 

Black and White Cookie at the 
bakery? 


<3 3) Jerry tries to promote thecon- 
_ jsumption of the Black and 


White Cookie to Elaine. What 


benefit does Jerry claim the 





Black and White Cookie has for 
society as a whole as he pro- 
claims, “Look to the Cookie!” 


4) The other very important 
thing in Jerry’s life is women. 
He always has a girlfriend that 
heis willing to toss out based on 
the slightest flaw. He meets one 
of Elaine’s friends at a party he 
attends with Elaine as a favor 
and finds out where she works 
butnothername. Hethenstakes 
out her building so that he can 
accidentally run in to her again. 
What was the name of the law 
firm where she worked? 


5) Jerry did, however, get en- 
gaged at one point during the 
show to a woman named 
Jeannie Steinman. He told ev- 
erybodythathemetsomeonethat 
was exactly like him so he had to 
marry her. Of course, then he got 
sick ofhimselfand they mutually 
agreed to cancel the engagement. 
Ofcoursenobody believes thatit 
was mutual. What actress 
played Jerry’s fiancé? 


6) Jerry is fairly open and hon- 





est with his friends, but there 
are a couple things he finds too 
embarrassing to share with 
them. One of his secrets relates 
to his watching a certain TV 
show. In one episode, Seinfeld 
dates a cop, and she makes him 
take a lie detector test because 
she does not believe that he does 
not watch the show. Of course 
he cracks under the pressure 
and they break up. What show 
does Jerry not want to admit to 
watching? 


7) In stark contrast to Jerry’s 
honesty, there is his friend 
George whose entire life is a lie. 
George is also far more neu- 
rotic than Jerry. In one episode 
George decides thatheis going to 
tell people that he is a porn star. 
What did George claim his stage 
name is for his porn career? 


8) George’s insanity is especially 
present in two situations; first, 
situations involving money, 
and, second, situations relating 
tocars. Heis obsessed with find- 
ing the perfect parking spot 
where ever he goes. In one epi- 


¥ 


sode George and Jerry go the 
hospital to visit someone and 
George effortlessly finds the 
perfect spot right in front of the 
hospital. What happens to 
George’s car as it sits parked in 
that spot? 


9) In one episode we witness 
George screening his calls so 
that his girlfriend, who is about 
todump him, cannotreach him 
so he doesn’t get dumped. His 
outgoing message is to the tune 
of an eighties television show. 
Name the show. 


10) Even more crazy than 


George is Kramer. Although he 
went for number of seasons 
without his first name being re- 
vealed, the secret was let out of 
the bag by his mother in one epi- 
sode. What is Kramer’s first 
name? 


11) Kramer’s friends are scarier 
than he is, as a matter of fact. 


One of his oddest friends is 


known as FDR, and no, he isn’t 
friends with the dead president. 
In one episode FDR uses his 


~ "a 
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birthday wish to wish Kramer 
were dead, atwhich point Kramer 
wished on a shooting star that he 
would live and a battle of wishes 
ensues. What do the initials FDR 
stand for? 


12) Unlike George, Kramerisnot 
completely self-absorbed— 
mostly, but not completely. In 
one episode, he realizes that the 
phonenumberthatlists the mov- 
iesthatareplayingin thecity(555- 
FILM) is only one digit different 
from his phone number. When 
people start calling him think- 
ing they dialed Movie Phone, 
he tells them the location and 
time of the movie they want to 
see, What is Kramer’s number? 


13) And, of course, how could > 


not ask a couple of questions 
about Elaine, Jerry’s ex-girl- 


friend. One of the most impor- 


tant dimensions she adds to the 
show is the female perspective 
on men, particularly Jerry. Oc- 
casionally, she is hit on by 
people she does not want to go 
out with. So she does what any 
mature individual would do, she 


'- 
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Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be re- 
deemed within 30 days. 


gives them a fake phone num- 
ber. The phone number, how- 
ever, isnot completely random. 
What two words has she com- 
bined to determine what her 
fake phone number is? - 

g 
14) One of her bosses, J. Peter- ~~ 
man of the J. Peterman clothing - 
catalog is as interesting, if ndt ~~ 
more interesting, than all of the —- 
main characters, in my humble ~~ 
opinion. What does the does his -- - 
first initial stand for? ae 


15) Peterman, upon hearing one a 
of Kramer’s stories, decides that - 
he would like to purchase the 
rights to all ofKramer’sstoriesto 
put in his autobiography. What ~ 
was the subject ofKramer’s story 
that triggered this interest? Who 
did Kramer buy stories from so 
that he could have stories to tell 
after he sold his? Walp ; 
Wellfolks, that’sit. Are youstro 

enough to answer the challenge 
of the Seinfeld Trivia quiz? E- 
mail your answers to- 
news.letter@jhu.eduand youjust . 


might winacaseofbeer. 
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NFORMATION 


” Classified advertising is offered free of char: 

_ and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins Univ 
“tions. All free classifieds must include 
affiliation. Free classifieds will continu 
allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 
edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


ge to students, faculty, staff, 
ersity and Medical Institu- 
name, phone and Hopkins 
€ to run each week as space 
50 words. Longer ads may be 


- Forlocal advertisers, classifieds are charged at 25 cents per word while 


for national advertisers, classifieds cos 
_ Letter requires prepayment for all word classi 
. Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column i 
consists of more than 50 words of text, ab 


requiring additional typesetting. 


~ Allclassified advertisements are dueb 
the edition in which the ad is to run. 


in the following ways: 


_ The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Box 6 
3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


Help Wanted. — 


$1000’s POSSIBLE TYPING Part 
time. At home. Toll Free (1) 800- 
218-9000 Ext. T-7836 for listings. 





Japanese reader to assist Japanes 
speaking American in research 
project regarding golf in Japan. 
410-367-2827. 


Teach children about the envi- 
ronment. Irvine Nature Center, 
Baltimore, MD seeks interns to 
start February, June, and Sep- 
tember, 1998. Stipend. Call Joe 
Harber at 410-484-2413. email: 
joeyharber@aol.com. 


OFFICE ASST. , part-time. Must 
be dependable and have own 
transp. Flexible schedule. In- 
terest/backgrd in_ statistics 
or math helpful but not neces- 
sary. Call 410-435-7166 or 
jfitzg|@alumni.umbc.edu. 


HELP WANTED. ..Men/Women 
earn $375 weekly processing/as- 
sembling Medical I.D. Cards at 
home. Immediate openings, your 
local area. Experience unneces- 
sary, will train. Call Medicard 1- 
541-386-5290 Ext. 118M. 


Hopkins student looking for 
cleaning lady once a week. Rea- 
sonable salary. Call 516-2758. 


Cellular, Sprint spectrum Erikson 
hand set leather case, cigarette 
lighter adapter, new in box. Cost 
$200, sell $120. 410-592-8608. 


Musicians Wanted Amateur 
conguero seeks people, or 
bandtoplayjazz,Latin,or _—_al- 
ternative rock. E mail alejo 
@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. Totally 
bedridden young man in down- 
town nursing home desperately 
needs regular visitors. “Woody” 
has muscular dystrophy, mild 
mental retardation and difficulty 
communicating due to a breath- 
ing machine. He loves Barney, 
children’s videos, music & more. 
Please call 410-385-3310 as soon 
as possible. 


Part-time childcare needed. 3 
months old. 12-14 hrs/ wk. 

Must be available Mon. 9-2; 

remaining hours flexible. Ex- 
perience preferred. References 
tequired. $5.50/hr. Rodgers 
Forge. Call Sally, (410) 825- 
9011. | 


Merchandise 


~ Market 





Powered mixer, $500. White couch 
_ $250; student desk, $50; computer 
_ ttable, $20; white dresser with mir- 
opr and queen size head board, $250. 

ee 4 10-467-8634. 


> ‘Powercraft, 5 HP, 21” power mower, 
excellent condition, $75. Phone Bill 
_ fvenings, 410-337-7052. 

pi 


_ $91 Ford Taurus, bergundy 4 dr se~ 
_ (dan, one owner, 38 k avg. mi. Ex- 
cellent condition, garage kept in- 
_ spected, $6,500, 410-426-3770. 







uter, Pentium, 1 Gb, HD, 16 mb 
AM, new motherboard-$725; HP 
canJet IIp Scanner-$125; HP Laser 
‘Jet II Printer-$220’ Sharp SF-7300 
‘opier-$250; Panasonic Panafax 

"$120. . 410-823-8946. 


rsale; AJT Advantage 807S Com- 


t50 cents per word. The News- 
fied advertising. Display 
nch. A Display Classified 
oxed ad, or any classified 


y5 p.m. on the Monday prior to 
Ads may be submitted in writing 


Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://newsletter.jhu.edu 


email:jandpmoore@home.com. 


Moving sale: IKEA twin size mat- 
tress (no boxspring or frame), IKEA 
full size futon. Email 
popoy@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


For sale: silver flute, great condi- 
tion, $1000. Flute music included. 
Call 410-516-3107 or email 
mjil@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Car for sale: ‘94 Pontiac Grand Prix 
SE, AT, 4dr, ABS, low mileage, 
loaded, garaged kept, mint condi- 
tion. Selling for $8,500. Call 410- 
557-0738. 


Moving!! Sears Kenmore washer & 
dryer. Good condition. 10 years old. 
Make offer. Dining room table. 
Dark wood. Approx. 6’ x 3’. $55/ 
obo. ‘91-’92 Ford Festiva. Excellent 
economy. Low miles. 5 speed hatch 
back with plenty of room for 4, plus 
cargo. No a/c. First $2900/obo gets 
it. 410-669-0192. 


IKEA futon bed and frame, $100. 
Contact 410-235-6666. 


Wurlitzer upright piano for sale, 
excellent condition. $2400. Call 
Karl, 410-243-3364 or email 
discord@jhu.edu. 


For sale: solo-flex exercise machie. 
Good condition. Price negotiable. 
Contact Kyle Weeks if interested at 
410-235-3508. 


Excellent new crib (Aug ‘97). IKEA. 
New $168, now $100 or best offer, 
available immediately. W: 410-955- 
35382 H: 410-467-6482, 
bgramat@bme.jhu.edu. 


Honda Accord 88/Lxi. Full power/ 
98 k/ excellent condition. Ask for 
$4,000. 


New high quality Hopkins Ph.D. 
hood tailored by Canadian Firm 
DSR Harcourts. Asking $70. 410- 
243-6394. 


Packard Bell 486-DX 66 mhz, 500 
MB RAM. Sound card, color moni- 
tor, speakers, joystick, CD-ROM. 
Fax-modem, color printer, Win- 
dows 95, Word, Printshop etc. All 
for $380. Call 410-467-9376. 


1988 Plymouth Sundance. Two 
door hatchback. A.T., A.C., 76 K. 
Runs and looks great. $1475.00. 
410-435-2575. 


1976 AMC Hornet 4 Door Wagon. 
Six Cylinder Automatic. Good con- 
dition. 410-435-2822. 


Autobody. Minor damage and rust 
repair/paint. Guaranteed lowest 
prices. 10% discount. 410-435- 


297 9- 


Two 9 X 12 carpets, light and dark 
grey. $45 each, 410-243-21832. 


‘g4 Mercedes Benz 300D. Turbo, 
garage kept, second owner, all 
records, MD inspected $6500; ‘87 
Subaru GL. 4 dr., 5 spd., 112K miles, 
2nd owner, MD inspected, stereo/ 
cassette. AC. $2000. 410-549-7252/ 


I.m. 


‘92 Plymouth Voyager, 94 k, trans- 
ferable warranty to 100k, one owner, 
in great running condition, hand 
controls and motorcart lift that 
owner can remove, new transmis- 


sion, brakes, tirps, muffler: $3500. 


Call Dixon at 410-825-8038 or fax 
at JHU, 410-516-6828. 


Amplifiers. Peavy. Guitar. 75 Watt. 
Clean, with improved speaker. $100. 
Spectrum, bass. $50. Call 410- 
366-4110 or cush@jhunix.hcf 


jhu.edu. 


85 Nissan Sentra Wagon, blue, 5 
doors, automatic, 130 K miles, new 
tires, runs great, $990 or best offer. 
Call 410-203-9818 or 
email:yuehong@aplcenmp.apl.jhu.edu. 


Sharp fax machine, 2 year old, ask 
for $200 or best offer. Call 410-203- 
9818. 


GE Answer machine +telephone, 2 
year old, ask for $50 or best offer. 
Call Hong, 410-203-9818. 


Pro-Series 486 SX computer. 120 
MB hard drive, 8MB RAM, 16 bit 
sound card, 4X CD-Rom drive, ste- 
reo speakers, super VGA 14” color 
monitor, 3-1/2” and 5-1/4” floppy 
disk drives, expansion slots, 
Panasonic 24 pin printer. MS-Win- 
dows & DOS 5.0, disks and manu- 
als. $650 takes all. Call 410-256- 
1647. 


Moving sale: window curtains ($15) 
radiocassette ($15), lamps ($20), 
bed linen, tableware OBO, 410-662- 
7742. 


Movado watch, beautiful two-tone 
ladies watch, gold dial, retail over 
$600, sac $335 obo; Ferraga leather 
purse, made in Italy-good condi- 
tion, $54 obo; some Versace items 
(belt, shirts). Great Christmas 
items. Contact Howard,email: 
hyoung@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


1992 Honda Accord LX, gray, 4 
doors, automatic, air conditioner, 
ABS, 59,000 miles, excellent condi- 
tion, $12,900/best offer. Call DI 410- 
889-0301 (after 6 p.m. or 
diw@jhu.edu. 


Black IKEA entertainment center. 
Holds up to 29” TV, four slots for 
A?V components, sliding display 
case that holds over 40 movies. Less 
than 1 year old, paid $185, asking 
$100 obo. Call 410-366-2496 


Ethan Allen 9-pc mahogany DR set 
$4000 (like-new, half-price), Ethan 
Allen Oriental Breakfront $2500, 
single bed set $75. Call Jo, 410-461- 
0942. 


Women’s Winter Jacket: Lands’ End 
brand. Waterproof. Color blue. Size 
small (generous). $30. Deb, 410- 
516-8561. 


93 DodgeShadow, white, auto, alc, 
56 miles , ask $4800.00/obo. Please 
call 410-823-2932 or 410-955-2944 
(w). 


For Sale: Royal Copenhagen Christ- 
mas Plates 1919, 1921, 1959, 1972 in 
perfect condition. Reasonably 
priced. Call 410-728-8933. 





Honda ‘85 Dirt Bike, XR 200-excel- 


‘lent condition, $650 or best offer. 


Also boots size 11 (free). Please call 
410-538-5853. 


Mountain Bike, Shenango-Cicnal 
200 GS-7 speed, black-only used 3 
times. Paid $250/Sell $160 or best 
offer. Please call 410-252-7445. 


CAMERA, Olympus OM-88, SLR, 
for sale with flash. Camera has au- 
tomatic settings for exposure and 
an adapter for manual settings. 
Lense on the camera is 28-70 mm 
zoom. $200 obo. Email 
cyn@malt.cs.jhu.edu.. 


For sale: Lifestyle exercise machine, 
excellent condition, $75 (nego- 
tiable). Call 410-538-5853 after 5:30 
p.m. Mon-Fri. 





Roommates 
Wanted 


Clean, responsible and ‘pretty nifty’ 
female is looking for another neat 
and ‘pretty nifty’ person to share a 
two bedroom apartment. Interested? 
Contact Natasha at 516-3222 or 
Natasha-mail@jhu.edu. 





Walk to JHU. Large, sunny room 
available in great rowhouse ina safe, 
quiet neighborhood. Hardwood 
floors, newly painted, new kitchen 
appliances,k washer/dryer, 1 1/2 
bath, small fenced in yard, parking 
available. $375/mo. & utilities. 410- 
235-9349. Available immediately. 


ROOMATE WANTED: Penthouse 
apartment, very large terrace w/view 
of city, private bath, Guilford/JHU- 
$600/month, call Chris at 410-243- 
2408. 


Housemate wanted to share 2BR, 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


IBA house near JHU and shuttle. 
$250/mo+ 1/2 utils. 410-366-2254 
(eve) or yding@curie.eps.jhu.edu. 


Female grad, non-smoker needed 
to share Fells Pt./Canton Rowhouse, 
large 2nd floor bedroom, great 
parking, two decks, harbor view, 
W/D. $340/mo. + 1/2 utilities. 
Please call Kathy, 410-563-1236 or 
kromans@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Grad to share 3 bedroom RH. Very 
close to Homewood Shuttle. $230/ 
mo. + 1/3 util. WD, plentiful 
parking. Avail Jan.1. 410-235-4652. 
hachey@mts.jhu.edu. 


Charles Village large furnished 1 BR 
apartment. 5 min walk to JHU 
Homewood campus. $250/mo. + 
util. 410-366-7260. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo+ utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or page 
Ben at: 410-847-0067. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo + utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or 
page Ben at 410-847-0067. 


Male, non-smoker to share large 2 
bd/26th apt. Safe area, full kitchen, 
terace with workout room, garage, 
swimming pool, and Chinese 
restaurant. $455/month. Includes 
utilities except gas and electricity. 
Call 410-235-9140 ASAP. 


F, grad/prof to share 2BR apt., off 
street parking, pool, exercise room. 
Near JHU, Loyola, Notre Dame. 
$325/ month + 1/2 util. 410-433- 
7457. 


Homes for Sale/ 
Rent — 


1 BR in light, spacious 2 BR apt. 
available for sublet mid-May- 
Aug. Five minute walk to campus. 
$325/mo. 410-889-9880. 


For Rent-Federal Hill large 1 bed- 
room apartment. 4 blocks from 
Inner Harbor. $500/mo. includes 
utilities, references, and security 
deposit required. 410-727-4527. 


Apt. Sublet: 2922 N. Calvert, 
Charles Village, furn’d, large, 
quiet. Good for one person or 
couple. A/C, w/d entryway, 1 BR, 
living/dining room, kitchen, 
spearate studio downstairs. $420/ 
mo. Must respect the quiet. 410- 
323-4817, 6-7 p-m. or 
jvis@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


For June lst, 1998, Apartment to 
Rent, 3507 North Charles St.-The 
Carlton. Perfect for 2,3, or 4 
people/students. Directly in front 
of JHU tennis courts. Safe, 
elegant,well-maintained building. 
Large rooms throughout. 2-3 bed- 
rooms, 2 full bathrooms, and 
closet space! Fireplace, piano, and 
solarium. Parking space included. 
Call JHU alum Luca Sergio 
at 212-692-3180 (work) or 917- 
873-4985 (cell phone with voice 
mail 24/7) or email at either: 
sandrol@earthlink.net or lms33 
@yahoo.com. 


Sublet: Very large 1 br., hardwood 
floors, great condition, facing 
safeway, secure, bright, avail. 5/ 
1-9/1. $390, 410-243-6310 or 
greaney@jhu.edu. 


University One 1 bedroom apart- 
ment. Utilities included, 14th 
floor. $650/mo. 410-235-3595. 


Hampden: House for rent-3735 
Falls Rd.-3 BER-LV-kitchen-near 
Rotunda.-Escort van range- 
$575.00. Joe-410-889-8365 or 
410-467-0006. 


For Sale: Hampden, 3 BR, 1 BA 
townhouse overlooks park, many 
updates, great floor plan, fenced 
garden, in escort van range, 
$53,500. Anne 301-733-8860, x26 
(w) or 301-665-1945 (H). 


Federal Hill: Updated townhouse 
(furnished 2 bedrooms, office, 1 
ba, patio) ideal for visiting fac- 
ulty or researcher, no pets, from 
April 1, 1998 to August 26, 1998. 
$800 + utilities + security deposit. 
t/410-659-9870. 


Apartment for Rent-Village of 


Homeland. Clean & Spacious 
2BR/1.5 Ba. Lots of sunlight, tons 
of closet space, pool & parking. 
$725/month: includes heat. Call 
410-539-4509. Ask for Christine 
or Gina. 


Free lovely furnished efficiency 
apt.; washer/dryer. Off N. Charles 
& 39th, plus stipend in exchange 


~16.5 hours weekly (childcare, 


transportation, errands, house- 
keeping...) 12 month contract 8/ 
25/98 to 8/30/99,. Must be college 
student, with car, & non-smoker. 
Ist com Ist serve. 467-0800; 366- 
Mi sie 


Rosedale: 3BR Cape Cod, Washer 
& Dryer. A.C. Hardwood floors, 
Maintenance free exterior, fenced 
yard. Priced below appraised 
value. 15 minutes from JHU. Sell- 
ing for $85,000--call 410-0557- 
0738. 


For rent: Large 5 br rowhouse near 
campus avail. W/D, big rooms, 
alarm system, dishwasher, 410- 
889-5759 or gdgaddy@aol.com 


Sublet large efficiency (Mary- 
lander, 3501 St. Paul), 2 mins to 
JHU. $420/mo. + elect. (negot., 
original $450), avail now. Lease 
ends 8/31/98. Martin 410-516- 
5207, 410-467-1991 or 
martin@gene.bio.jhu.edu. 


2 rooms for rent. Non-smoking, 
no pets, quiet environment. Male 
or female grad students sharing 
upstairs kitchen, w/d, living area, 
1 bath. Private entance. Walking 
distance to JHU & shops. Security 
deposit $250. Utilities included- 
monthly rent $325. Call 410-235- 
0102 Leave message. 


For Rent: Large 5 BR rowhouse 
near campus, avail. 6/1, W/D, big 
rooms, alarm system, dishwasher, 
410-889-5759. 


Owner’s sale. Roland Park. Home 
in delightful neighborhood. 
Walking distance to JHU, 1/2 
block from Video Americain. 
Charming 3 BR/1BA duplex, 
renovated, hardwood floors, 
kitchen, ceiling fans, whirlpool 
bath, furnace, garden, and stor- 
age shed. $94,900. Call 410-235- 
8204. 


For Rent: 3,4,/5, and 6 BR 
rowhouse close to campus. Within 
W/D, DW, and alarm: systems. 
Available 6/1. 410-889-5759 or 
gdgaddy@ad.com. 


Leaving the country for good; stu- 
dio sublet avail. for Jan & Jul. 
Walk to JHU (the Marylander). 
Gas/heat/water inc. Pay $420/mo. 
may have all my stuff (mattress, 


‘tv, table, chairs, microwave, 


kitchen, apt, etc. Contact 410- 
235-9078/mindraya@jhsph.edu. 


500 block N. Washington, 3BR, 
2.5 BA, TH, newly renovated, near 
JHU security guard. 410-955- 
3968, Oleg. 


Free furnished efficiency apt. 
(Roland Park) plus small stipend 
in exchange 16 1/2 hours 
childcare, housekeeping, errands, 
etc. Must be student, non-smoker 
with safe care. Call 467-0800 


Available for sublet. 1BR in a 3 
BR/2 BA apt. at 404, Ambassador 
APts, Baltimore MD 21218. From 
Dec. 25th ‘97-Jan 28th ‘98. Rent 
$310 (including water and heat) 
+ utilities. Contact Umang 
Anand. Phone number 410-516- 
5427 (O) 410-889-5620 (H), 
umang@jhu.edu. 


3 BR townhouse with a family 
room. Features, new gas stove, 
ceiling fan, vinyl floor, refrigera- 
tor, washer & dryer, gas heat, cac, 
new carpet, remodeled bathroom, 
1 1/2 bath. Nice size backyard 
with shed. Call Earl and Sandy, 
410-282-7252. 


Faculty’ on leave rents his up- 
dated townhouse (furnished 2 
bedrooms + office) in Federal Hill 
to reliable tenant (ideal for visit- 
ing faculty or researcher) from 
December 19, 1997 to March 12, 
1998 from March 21 to August 
26,1998. $800/1000+ utilities ne- 
gotiable. t/410-727-7794. | 


Sublet: Available now. Large stu- 
dio apartment at the Hopkins 
House (39th Street). 12th Floor 
with sliding glass doors to bal- 
cony. Rent includes all utilities. 
Call Terri at 410-889-3298. 


Two BR condo in Mount Vernon. 
Attractive, well maintained build- 


School of Hygeine and Pv 


ing and unit. Hardwood floors, 
fireplace, skylights, deck, park- 
ing, AC, all appliances (includ- 
ing W/D). For sale by owner: 
$72,500. Available Spring 1998 
(negotiable). Call 410-752-3674 
for appointment. 


Subleter needed for Spring Se- 
mester. Beautiful three bedroom 
spacious apartment with all wood 
floors and awesome roommates. 
$305/month + utilities. Across 
the street from the lacross field 
at 104 W. University Pkwy. For 
more informationcall Joslin@ 
410-467-7816 or emil 
joslin@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Student 
Employment 


For current student job 
lower listings, check out the 
Student Job Webpage at 
<http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~stdntjob>, or call the 
Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the level of 
Merryman Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
366-4425. 





ARE YOU AN EXCITING RO- 
MANTIC? 1-900-407-7783. Ext. 
8930. $2.99/min. 18+. Serv-U 619- 
645-8434. 


Need Extra Income Now? Help 
Someone Fulfill Their Dream. Be- 
come an Egg Donor. Generous 
Compensation Plus All Expenses. 
Must be 21-34, single and in good 
health. Call Lea Tate, 301-564-8071 


ADOPTION. Pregnant, but not 
ready to be a parent? Please con- 
sider adoption. We will give you 
respect and no pressure. We will 
give your child love, security,and 
aterrific brother. Ongoing con- 
tact possible. Can pay medical 
and legal. Call Melinda & Joe 
(JHU grad) toll-free at 1-888-287- 
3336. 





Services 





Professional web site development. 
Reasonable’ rates. _ihttp:// 
www.welch.jhu.edu./~alya or alya 
@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Pregnant? Free Confidential preg- 
nancy test. 1-800-521-5530. 


Experts will type your confiden- 
tial; transcriptions, summaries; 
dissertations, manuscripts, etc. 
No job too small! Reasonable 
rates. Call Linda, 410-433-0132, 
410-712-5243 (pager), 
marandia@flash.net. 


Tutoring in math by experienced 
math TA/tutor. Have also helped 
students prepare for GRE. Email 
Ramin at ramin@math.jhu.edu. 


General Notices 


On Apr. 12th, Sunday, Pt. Shiv 
Humar Sharma will give a “Santoor” 
recital at 6:30 pm in Shriver audito- 
rium. Admission is free, although 
children under the age of ten will not 
be allowed. For more details, contact 
umang anand, 410-889-5620, 
umang@jhu.edu. 


JHU Spring Fair welcomes submis- 
sions for the photography contest 
with the theme, “Odyssey: the Jour- 
ney of Life.” Entry deadline is April 
13th, 1998; prizes. For information: 
410-516-7692. , 


Enhance your knowledge 
of Tropical Medicine 
at Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health’s 
Summer Institute in 
Tropical Medicine and 
Public Health 
July 6- August 29, 1998 
Contact Angelissa Johnson_ 
Johns Hopkins University 
lic Health? “aeys: <<: 
615 N. Wolfe St., Room 3501 
Call 410-614-3959 _ 
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